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AT REST. 





BY ANNA BOYNTON AVERILL. 





After the battle din and flame, 

To my low bed two angels came, 
White Peace and soft-winged Night. 

One showed me starry worlds above, 

Deep opening out to deep, where Love 
And Law lead all the hosts of light. 


One took the crushing load of pain 
From breaking heart and weary brain; 
—O languorous ease! O sweet release !— 
And in a trance of sleep I saw 
The earth upheld by Love and Law, 
Her battles hushed by Night and Peace. 
—Portland Transcript. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


The Montana Legislature has passed a 

bill permitting women to practise law. 
—__-_ + o—____—__ 

A bill exempting women from taxation 
until they are permitted to vote was re- 
jected last week in the Connecticut House 
of Representatives. The Springfield Re- 
publican says: ‘*“There was no debate, 
because the measure would not admit of 
discussion. Taxation without representa- 
tion, not even the most approved Nut- 
meg legislator would venture openly to 
advocate.” 

—————__-ee—___—_ 

The Connecticut Senate has concurred 
with the House in rejecting the bill to ex- 
empt women from taxation until they are 
allowed to vote. 





—*o 

Englishwomen take an active part in the 
election work. Women’s leagues co-oper- 
ate with those of men on both sides. The 
Women’s Liberal Association united with 
the Liberal Club of Spalding recently in one 
of the largest and most enthusiastic Lib- 
eral meetings held. Mrs. Gladstone, Lady 
Sandhurst and others sent letters. Mrs. 


Alice Seatcherd, who is so pleasantly re- | 
membered on this side, spoke with great | 


earnestness first for Ireland und then for 
worhen. She was followed by a number 
of aldermen. 


—eoo—_—_—_ 


In the Ontario House, Mr. Garson last 
week offered the following motion: 

That in the opinion of this House it is 
expedient to extend to married women, 
possessed of the gn ong! property or 
income qualification, the right of voting 
at municipal elections. 

There were numerous cries of ‘‘with- 
draw” and calls for ‘“‘yeas and nays.” Mr. 
Garson did not press his motion, and con- 
sequently the order was discharged. The 
Toronto Globe says: “It did not appear 
that there was any discourtesy shown to 
the motion, but there was a feeling that 
the question of the enfranchisement of 
women had received a fair share of the at- 
tention of the House, at least during the 
present session.” 





Mrs. Sallie Joy White, in the Boston 
Sunday Herald, gives an interesting ac- 
count of the history and growth of the 
New England Women’s Club, since its 
formation in February, 1868. Mrs. White 
Says: 

Of course, a t deal of fun was made 
of it at first. supplied a theme for end- 
pon) a and was subject of many a 
squib. It gave young newspaper writers 


The Woman's Journal. 4 


eekly New blished every Saturday | 
avec Keertate Ee | 








| ered upon me. 





a chance to show their ‘“‘smartness,” an 


| Opportunity of which they were not slow 


to avail themselves. Almost the only 

per to treat the matter at all seriously, 

not the only one, was the Boston Post. 
Mr. Nathaniel Greene, the able managing 
editor, and the man who always brought 
his paper into line with all woman's work, 
wrote himself a charming editorial on the 
subject, entitled ‘‘Are Women Clubbable?” 
and he mew | maintained that they were. 
It was a gracious thing even for this most 
gracious of men to do, especially when 
everybody else refused to consider the 
matter except as a huge joke. But time 
has verified the soundness of Mr. Greene’s 
position, and to-day the Women’s Club is 


| always named among the prominent clubs 


of the city. 


-*o+- —— 
Thirty-six young women graduated from 
the Woman's Medical College of Pennsyl- 
vania last week. Half of them were from 
Pennsylvania; the others came from all 
parts of the Union and from India, Russia 


and Japan. 
ee 


At the last meeting of the Working- 
women’s Society of Philadelphia, Dr. 


| Caroline M. Dodson introduced a resolu- 
| tion, which was adopted without dissent, | 


urging the State Legislature to remove all 


| obstacles to woman suffrage. 


~*e- 


The Association of Collegiate Alumnz 


| held its quarterly meeting at Philadelphia 


last Saturday, and listened to interesting 
papers and reports. ‘The members attend- 
ed a lecture on Alexander Hamilton by 


Dr. T. J. Backus, president of Packer In- | 


stitute. 

A woman harmonized a political strife 
in the town of Union, Me., and was elect- 
ed to an office at the sametime. ‘The can- 
didates for supervisor received a nearly 
equal number of votes, and there seemed 
to be no way of breaking the deadlock, 


| when some one proposed a woman candi- 


date, and there was a stampede, resulting 


| in her unanimous election. 


————- --# @e——- —-— 
Miss Susan B. Anthony lectured in 
Leavenworth, Kan., last week Wednesday. 
The following was one of the points in her 
speech which called out applause: ‘The 
objection has been made that women will 
vote as their husbands vote. If the men 
believed this, would not every man be a 
ranting woman suffragist? Neither of the 
two great parties believes it can control 
the woman vote. It is because they know 
woman has a will of her own that they 
will not champion her cause.” Miss An- 
thony spoke the same evening at the Col- 
ored Methodist Church to a large audience. 
toe 
The Bostonian Society has voted to 
admit women, 74 to 14. 
eal iasicmace 
The Chicago Inter-Ocean quotes the ad- 
mirable reply of the Boston Globe to the 
argument of John C. Ropes against muni- 
cipal suffrage for women on the ground 
that they are not in business. 


= 
FAVORABLE OUTLOOK IN NEW YORK. 


Editors Woman’s Journal : 

The municipal woman suffrage bill was 
made a special order for last evening in the 
Committee of the Whole. 

The Assembly Chamber was crowded, 
hundreds standing. A reporter laughing- 
ly said to me, in trying to make his way 
out, ‘‘Woman suffragists take up a great 
deal of room.” ‘ Yes,” I replied, ‘‘we are 
going to fill the world.” 

The bill secured a majority vote and so 
was ordered to a third reading for its final 
vote. It was then decided to make it a 
special order for Monday evening, March 
25th. 

I have just reached home from a lecture 
trip. My heart is full of the love and kind- 
ness that the peeple of Canada have show- 
I feel there is a strong 
spiritual annexation between the two coun- 
tries that prophesies the material one. 

I came home to rest, but J find there is 
no stopping to one who works for free- 
dom. The leading men of the Assembly 








told me last night that [ must be constant- | 


ly in the Legislature before this final vote, 
and ‘‘go through the list,” which means 
talking to 128 men and seeing how they 
will vote on this bill. It means laboring 
for 65 votes for municipal suftrage for 


women. I write with a great purpose in 
my heart, and that is that every woman 
who reads this will immediately write to 
her member, and get everybody whom she 
can influence to write and flood the Legis- 
lature next week with letters and petitions. 

Let all the women of our suffrage so- 


cieties and temperance unions together | 


| her inability to be present. 
| delegates who reported were Mrs. Julia 


make a strong demand, and the bill will | 


pass the Assembly. We are working not 
only for the liberty of woman, but for the 
emancipation of the world. 
MARY SEYMOUR HOWELL. 
Albany, N. Y., March 12, 1889. 


—~ > 


GREETING FROM MICHIGAN. 


The following despatch was received on 
Thursday from the Michigan Equal Suf- 
frage Association in annual convention 
assembled : 

LANSING, MICH., MARCH 21, 1889. 
To the Editors of the Woman's Journal ; 


The Michigan Equal Suffrage Conven- | 


tion return with thanks the fraternal 
reetings of the editors of the WOMAN’s 
OURNAL, fully appreciating their most 
efficient work for woman suffrage, espe- 


| cially as pioneers. 


Mrs. Mary L. Dor, Pres. 


+ a 


SOROSIS AND HER SISTERS, 


The event of the week in New York has 
been the celebration by Sorosis of her 
twenty-first birthday. ‘The members of 


Sorosis, with the delegates who had been | 


invited from the various other women’s 
clubs, and their friends, were given a re- 
ception on Saturday evening by Mrs. M. 


Louise Thomas, the retiring president of | 
Sorosis, and on Sunday evening by Mrs. | 


Jennie June Croly, the founder of the 
club. Mrs. Croly was assisted in receiv- 
ing by Mrs. M. Louise Thomas and Mrs. 
Ella Dietz Clymer, the outgoing and in- 
coming presidents. 

On Monday between three and four hun- 
dred ladies, from various parts of the 


| country, sat down to a banquet at Del- | 


monico’s. The only men present were the 
reporters in the gallery. The dinner was 
followed by a long and interesting pro- 
gramme, including speeches, music and 
recitations. Mrs. Thomas, the retiring 


| president, presided, and made a brief ad- | 


dress. Annie Louise Cary, who since her 
sung in public, made one of a quartette 
which favored the assemblage with songs. 
Mrs. Harriet Webb then read Mrs. May 
Riley Smith’s original poem, ‘*Greeting to 
Sorosis;”’ Mrs. F. F. Clark read Isabella 
Grant Meredith’s original poem, ** Welcome 
to Sorosis.”" Mrs. Julia Ward Howe re- 
sponded for the New England Women’s 


| Club; Mrs. Wing forthe Brooklyn Women’s 
| Club; Mrs. Charlotte 


Brown for the 
Women’s Club of Orange, N. J.; Mrs. 
D. W. Thompson for the Kosy Club of 
Bridgeport,Ct.; and Mrs. Harriet H. Rob- 
inson for the Old and New Club of Mal- 
den, Mass. There were addresses by Mrs. 
Higley, Ella Wheeler Wilcox, Mrs. May 
Wright Sewell, Miss Mary F. Eastman, 
Mrs. M. A. Newton, Eliza Archard Con- 
nor, Miss Bryan, Marion Harland, Miss 


' Grace Garrison, the Rev. Phebe A. Hana- 


ford, Mrs. Helen Campbell and Miss Kate 
Sanborn; and recitations by Georgia Cay- 
van, Mrs. Sarah Le Moyne (Miss Sarah 
Cornell) and Mrs. Stella King. 

At the close of the lunch, the new presi- 
dent, Mrs. Ella Dietz Clymer, and the 


| other newly elected officers were installed. 


Au original poem by Grace Greenwood 
was then read. 

Sorosis received a number of birthday 
presents, including a check for $1000 from 
an absent member, twenty-one beautiful 
roses from the Chicago Women’s Club, 
and two large pine-apples (the emblem of 
Sorosis, and signifying a fruit from many 
flowers) from Mrs. Charles Way, of 


| Georgia. 


‘Tuesday morning the convention met in 
Madison Square ‘Theatre, and listened to 
reports from delegates. Mrs. Ella Dietz 
Clymer presided. The scene was animated 
and picturesque. Yellow ribbons were 
worn by all the officers of the convention, 
and white ones by the delegates. ‘The 
choice of these colors was probably not 
intentional, but it may prove to have been 
prophetic. ‘The women’s clubs are nurser- 
ies for the reforms. A telegram was read 
from Mrs. President Harrison, regretting 
Among the 


Ward Howe, of the N. E. Women’s Club, 
the oldest woman’s club in the country, 
though only one month older than Sorosis ; 
Mrs. Rebecca A. Morse, of Nantucket; 


Mrs. Kennard, of the Women’s E. and I. | 
Union of this city; Mrs. Hallock, of the | 
| an excellent paper on the ‘*Proper Educa- 
. Hare, of the Intercollegiate Soro- | 


Fortnightly Club, of Denver, Colo.; Mrs. 
Nellie 
sis of Michigan University; Mrs. C 

Hall, of the New Century Club of Phila- 
delphia; Miss L. C. French, of Knoxville, 
Tenn.; Miss Albright, of the Women’s 
Club of Cedar Rapids, Ia.; Mrs. Hazeltine, 


| of the Melrose, Mass., Women’s Club; 


Miss Mabel Brown, of New York; Miss 
Armstrong, of the Charity Club of this 
city; Mrs. Todd, of Wichita, Kan.; and 
Mrs. Edith Loring Getchell, of the Wom- 
en’s Club of Worcester, Mass. Miss 
French, of Tennessee, caused quite a rip- 
ple of excitement by advocating the dis- 
cussion of religion and politics in the 
women’s clubs. ‘*Why should we not,” 
she said, ‘‘discuss politics at our meetings ? 
We want s e in municipal elections, 
yet itis not considered proper for us to 


talk politics. Those old prejudices should 


go ” 


- | women are more “brainy ; 
marriage to Mr. C. L. Raymond has not | 


Tuesday at 1.30 P. M., members and 


delegates were invited to breakfast with | 


Mrs. Joel Helmuth at her residence in the 


| Madrid flats on Fifty-ninth Street. 


At3 o’clock, Tuesday, by invitation of 


| Gen. di Cesnola, the delegates visited the 


Metropolitan Museum of Art, after which, 
ccompanied by the officers of Sorosis, 
they took a drive through Central Park, 
by invitation of Mrs. Anna Dormitzer. 


‘Tuesday evening delegates and officers | 
rs. A. M. Palmer | 


were invited by Mr. and 
to the Madison Square Theatre to witness a 
performance of ‘‘Capt. Swift.” 

Wednesday morning and afternoon were 
devoted to organizing of a *‘confederation 
of clubs” for the better development of 
the club idea among women. 

The following committee of fifteen was 


| appointed to form a constitution for the 
| Confederation of Clubs : Ella Dietz Clymer, 


Julia Ward Howe, May Wright Sewall, 
Mary C. ‘Todd, Charlotte Emerson Brown, 
Sarah E. Doyle, Mrs. Driscoll, Julia 
Holmes Smith, Mary R. Hall, Miss Noble, 
Jennie C. Croly, M. Louise Thomas, Amelia 
K. Wing, Mrs. Putnam, Sophie C. Hoff- 


| man. 


Between the sessions luncheon was served 
at the Fifth Avenue hotel. 

On Wednesday evening there was a re- 
ception with speeches, recitations and 
music, under the auspices of the Sorosis 
committee of entertainment, of which 
Mrs. Alma Calder Johnson is chairman. 


—_——-—- ¢ @¢ —____ 


WOMEN ALIVE IN COLORADO. 


LOVELAND, COL., MARCH 15, 1889. 


| Editors Woman's Journat : 


The women of Colorado 
dead nor sleeping, but are lively, active 
and intelligent, though not aggressive. 

We have been having a delightfully 
open winter, and our meetings have been 


quite well attended by women as well as | 


by men. Indeed our Horticultural Meet- 


ings and Farmers’ Institutes are largely | . 
- Bey | Washington Territory.” 


dependent for their success upon the in- 
teresting papers furnished and read by 
women. It is even whispered (though 
far be it from me to repeat it!) that the 
;” of course we 
have not had the brains weighed, or they 
might be found wanting and this illusion 
have been dispelled. 

At the annual meeting of the Northern 
Colorado Horticultural Society, held in 
December, composed of members from 
Larimer, Weld, and: Boulder Counties, the 
valuable program included the names of 
several women, at least one of these 
papers being read at each session. 

Miss Sarah Stratton, a noble specimen 
of the self-poised, cultivated farmer-girl 
of this period, a graduate of the Agricul- 
tural College, read with dignity and clear- 
ness her own fine paper on ‘*Floriculture.” 
Mrs. Marion Benson also read a very 
acceptable essay on the same_ subject. 
Mrs. W. W. Taylor read a valuable his- 
torical contribution on the ‘Progress of 
Horticulture in the Big Thompson Val- 
ley.” Mrs. B. L. Carr, of Longmont, who 
unfortunately was kept away by illness, 
was to have told us of ‘‘Historic Trees ;” 
and Mrs. A. L. Washburn gave her 
opinions on various sanitary, economic and 
esthetic needs, under her assigned topic, 
‘*Village Improvement.’ The sessions of 
the ‘Farmers’ Institute,” held last week, 
were enlivened by several essays from 
women. Mrs. Mary D. Cole, one our in- 
telligent poultry fanciers, talked of ‘The 
Coming Chicken,” and the subsequent dis- 
cussion brought out valuable thoughts and 
suggestions from other women. 

Mrs. Luella Stiles, formerly one of our 
successful public teachers, now applies her 
quick brain to educating children properly 
while deriving a handsome income from 
her poultry. Mrs. Winona W. Taylor, 
of the “Cliff Cottage Poultry Yards,” 
has always something bright and practi- 
cal to offer in behalf of her favorite ‘*Ply- 
mouth Rocks” and ‘*White Leghorns,” 
and talked of going to the State Poultry 
Show at Denver, to win the silver cup. 
Mrs. Lida M. Johnson, the efficient presi- 
dent of the Loveland School Board, read 


tion of the Rising Generation,” hitting 
humorously upon some of the peculiarities 


| of the average wild boy of the West. Ap- 
propriate music was furnished gratis for | 


these meetings by Miss May Woolverton, 


Mrs. Sallie Palmer, Mrs. W. W. Taylor, | 


Mrs. Marietta Bartholf, and the gentlemen 
accompanying them. 

Each year more women’s minds are 
wheeling into line, for public use and 
custom, which are stronger than law, are 
breaking down the prejudice against 
women speaking in meeting, and public 
sentiment now demands that the feminine 
thought be made manifest in works and 
the feminine voice be heard. 

ALBINA L. WASHBURN. 


are neither | 


| cutta 


CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Miss MAry REDMOND, the young Irish 
sculptor, is about to make a bust of Glad- 
stone. 

Mrs. MARY CLEMENT LEAVITT, in her 
journey around the world, has reached 
Natal, Africa. 

Mrs. HARRISON is said to take much 
interest in sewing-women. In Indianap- 


| olis she was active in getting them em- 
| ployment. 


Miss ISABELLA ELDRIDGE, of New 
Haven, has given to the little village of 
Norfolk, Ct., a library building costing 
$25,000, and made to hold between 20,000 
and 30,000 volumes. 


Mrs. EpirH LORING GETCHELL, whose 
fine etchings have won for her an honora- 
ry mempership in the New York Etching 
Club, represented the Worcester. Woman’s 
Club at the twenty-first anniversary of 
Sorosis. 

Mrs. MAry E. RICHMOND has presented 
to Union Free School District No. 2, of 
Batavia, N. Y., a handsome public library 
building, to be called the Richmond Me- 
morial Library, in memory of her son, 
Dean Richmond, Jr. 


Mrs. Eviza A. CLARK, of Cleveland, 


| ., has given $100,000 to the Cleveland 


College for women, a department of the 
Western Reserve University. Half the 
sum is to be used in erecting the ‘*Clark 
Hall of Liberal Arts.” 


MLLE. POPELIN, who was lately refused 
admission to the bar of Brussels, is publish- 
ing serially in La Citoyenne atranslation of 
Miss Lelia J. Robinson's article in the 
Chicago Law Times on ‘*‘Women Jurors in 


LADY LANDSDOWNE is carrying out the 
movement begun by her predecessor, Lady 
Dufferin, for providing the women of 
India with women physicians. Her Ex- 
cellency has already visited all the Cal- 
institutions connected with the 
National Association, and has inspected 
the classes of young women studying 
medicine. 


Mrs. Evizapetn A. MCCONNELL, of 
Oxford, O., has left $600 to the WoMAN’s 
JOURNAL, to be used for the furtherance 
of equal rights. She was an excellent 
woman, exceedingly charitable, and much 
beloved in her own neighborhood. She 
also bequeathed $600 each to the W. C. 
T. U. and to the Samaritan Mission in 
Kansas City. 


Miss Mary A. BRIGHAM has been 
chosen president of Mt. Holyoke Semina- 
ry and College. She was educated at 
Mt. Holyoke, has been for twenty-seven 


| years associate principal of Prof. West’s 


Brooklyn Heights Seminary, and has 
twice been offered the presidency of 
Wellesley College. She will enter upon 
her duties next fall. 


Mrs. Mary HEMENWAY is to be con- 
gratulated on the prompt success of her 
efforts for saving that noble prehistoric 
ruin, Casa Grande, in Arizona, Congress 
having set aside the land on which it 
stands, together with the adjacent old city, 
and appropriated $2,000 for its protection 
and restoration. ‘The Boston Herald says: 


| It was Mrs. Hemenway who saved the 


Old South for Boston. Both history and 
prehistory are indebted to that public- 
spirited lady.” 
. 
Mrs. HARRISON has substituted a 
courtesy for the interminable handshak- 
ing at presidential receptions. The Boston 


| Traveller says: ‘*The universal acclaim 


with which this social revolution at the 
White House has met proves its value to 
society. The handshake, outside intimate 
friends, is obtrusive, wearisome and un- 
necessary, and its abolition at the public 
ceremonies in the presidential mansion is 


| the first veto of the administration. It is 


sustained by the country.” 


Miss ANTHONY gave an address on 
woman suffrage a few days ago in the hall 
of the Missouri House of Representatives. 
The Jefferson City Tribune says: ‘*The 
hall of the House of Representatives was 
crowded as néver before with ladies and 
gentlemen—State officials, members of the 
General Assembly, clerks of the depart- 
ments and of the Legislature, and all the 
students from Lincoln. It was an intelli- 


| gent audience, and paid the closest and 


most enthusiastic attention. Gov. Francis 
occupied a front seat and was apparently 
an interested listener.” Addresses were 


_ also made by Mrs. Virginia L. Minor and 


Mrs. Clara B. Colby. 
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OUR ENGLISH LETTER. 
BEDFORD PARK, LONDON, } 


MARCH, 1889. 
Editors Woman's Journal ; ‘ 


Parliament has met, ahd Mr. Woodall” 


has introduced the Woman Suffrage Bill, 
for which a day in April has been allotted. 
The provisions of the bill are identical 
with those of the measure which passed 
the second reading in a former Parliament, 
and the objectionable clause which ex- 
cludes married women from its benefits 
still remains; but it is understood that 
this proviso will not be regarded as vital, 
and will probably be dropped out when 
the measure reaches the committee stage. 
An increasing number of supporters of the 
bill, and the common-sense of the commu- 
nity, are opposed to it. 

Meanwhile, the two woman suffrage 
societies are at work. At a meeting of 
the committee of the Central National 
Society, held this week, it was unani- 
mously resolved that the following reso- 
lutions be moved at the public meeting to 
be held in Prince’s Hall, Piccadilly, on 
the 21st of March: 

1. That in the opinion of this meeting, 
the Parliamentary franchise should be 
extended to women on the same condi- 
tions as it is or may be granted to men. 

2. That a petition be signed on behalf of 
the meeting, praying the House of Com- 
mons to pass a measure which shall in- 
clude all duly qualified women. 

These resolutions cover the whole 
ground, as regards the equal rights of men 
and women to the Parliamentary franchise. 

The Central Committee of the National 
Society for Women’s Suffrage has also 
taken action. At a meeting held this week, 
Mrs. Fawcett in the chair, it was resolved 
unanimously: ‘hat this meeting has 
learned with great satisfaction that Mr. 
Woodall has obtained a favorable place 
for the Parliamentary Franchise Extension 
to Women Bill, and resolves to use every 
effort in support of the action of the Par- 
liamentary leacers to secure the success 
of!the measure during the present session.” 

You are aware that a number of liberal 
associations of women have sprung up all 
over the country. ‘They have been very 
active of late in protesting against the 
cruel coercion in Ireland, and in London 
women are daily at work in promoting 
the national protest on that subject which 
is shortly to be issued. 

In many cases the Women’s Liberal 
Associations are merely supplementary to 
the men’s societies for the furtherance of 
the liberal programme in general, and 
justice to Ireland in particular, and make 
no allusion to woman suffrage. But the 
most vigorous of the Women’s Liberal 
Associations carry out their ideas con- 
sistently, and warmly advocate woman 
suffrage. ‘The Bristol Society is one of 
the most active in this matter. Its first 
rule, after announcing its name as the 
‘“*Bristol Women’s Liberal Association,” 
declares its objects to be ‘‘to promote lib- 
eral principles and to secure the Parlia- 
mentary franchise for women, and to 
diffuse knowledge on political questions 
of general and local interest among the 
women of Bristol.” ‘The president of this 
society is Miss Priestman, a sister-in-law 
of John Bright. Among its vice-presi- 
dents are Mrs. W. 8. Clark, daughter of 
John Bright, Mrs. Colman, a sister of 
John Stuart Mill, and Mrs. A. ‘Tanner, 
sister-in-law of John Bright. Miss Estlin 
and Miss Sturge are on its committee. 
Their annual meeting was held last month. 
The first resolution which was passed 
speaks with no uncertain sound, thus: 
‘hat this meeting, believing in the fun- 
damental principles of liberalism—govern- 
ment of the people by the people— 
considers the arbitrary exclusion of all 
women from Parliamentary representa- 
tion to be a practical denial of a great 
liberal doctrine ; and earnestly desires that 
this infringement on liberty may be 
speedily removed by the granting of the 
Parliamentary franchise to women on the 
same terms as men.” 

Two branch committees to the Associa- 
tion have been formed in Bristol, and the 
report tells of work done both at munici- 
pal and school board elections; also of 
numerous lectures and drawing-room 
meetings and of delegates sent to speak at 
various liberal gatherings throughout the 
country. 

There is no doubt that sympathy with 
Ireland, and indignation at the misgovern- 
ment there, has brought out many women 
into the arena by awakening them to a 
sense of their political duties. The latest 
instance of this will be given in a public 
meeting under the auspices of the Women’s 
Liberal Federation to be held in the 
Prince’s Hall on the eleventh of this 
month. The object of the meeting is to 
give women an opportunity of protesting 
against the present coercion of Ireland, 
especially with regard to the treatment 
of political prisoners in thatcountry. All 
the speakers on the occasion will be 
women, though the audience will be 
mixed. 


‘Harvey's lines show how hearts have been 
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a niece of the late R.. D. W: , the warm- | 
hearted ally of Wm. L) Garrison in 
the anti-slavery cause forty years ago, 
which you like to reproduce. Miss | 


moved in ‘“‘his own country,” as well as in 


| yours, by the sufferings inflicted’ on this | 


Irish patriot. 
As an instance of the solidarity of the 
woman question and social amelioration | 


| 
' generally throughout the world, I give | 


you this passage from the correspondent | 
of the Sentinel, the London organ of the | 
Social Purity Movement: 

‘The friends of Social Purity in South 
Australia have largely gone into a move- 
ment to secure the national suffrage to 
women—that is, to all women over twenty- 
one who have resided six months im an | 
electorate. We carried the second reading | 
in our Lower House of Parliament by a 
majority of one of those present; but as 
it alters the Constitution to make any 
change in the franchise, it did not pass; 
because an absolute majority of the mem- 
bership of the House must vote in favor 
of a measure which alters the Constitution, | 
or it cannot be carried. We are hopeful | 
that we shall speedily secure woman 
suffrage, and then we shall find it easy to 
secure laws for the protection of women; | 
we shall also be powerful enough to com- 
pel their execution. Moreover, it will 
raise the estimation in which women are 
held, and induce them to a greater respect 
for themselves. Thus will woman suffrage 
vastly help Social Purity, and make C. D. 
Acts impossible. Experience compelled | 
the ladies of the Social Purity ‘Society to 
say: ‘We must seek a vote; without it 
women are nothing in these democratic 
times.’ 

“We are hoping that women will obtain 
the suffrage in Great Britain, as we believe 
that it will destroy all the C. D. Acts in 
the Empire, and be as God's right hand to 
the Purity Movement.” 

On this question in Holland, a National 
Congress is to be held in Amsterdam, on 
the last day of April and the first three 
days of May. The organizing committee 
require that every one who takes part in | 
the Congress shall accept this fundamental | 
principle—‘‘that the laws of morality are | 
alike for man and for woman.” 

REBECCA MOORE. 
- oe -- 


OUR EXPERIENCE IN IOWA. 


Drs MoINes, IA., MARCH 11, 1889. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

While prohibitory amendments are agi- 
tating the Eastern temperance battle- 
grounds, it may interest your readers to | 
know the status of the prohibitory law | 
now in force in two Western States. As a | 
resident of the capital of Iowa, I will give | 
you facts from official reports made at the | 
annual meeting of the State Temperance | 
Alliance, the most powerful organization 
for aggressive temperance work in our 
State. ‘The secretary is a strong, earnest, 
reliable woman. Although the Alliance is 
composed chiefly of men, yet this woman, 
Mrs. A. E. McMurray, a constant reader 
of your JOURNAL, has held the responsible 
and arduous position of State secretary 
for the past seven years. Other officers 
have been changed almost annually. She 
has been re-elected each year unanimous- 
ly, because of her tested ability to carry 
forward the work of an organization of 
such complicated machinery, ramifying 
throughout our State, intersecting all other 
temperance work. 

During the past year Mrs. McMurray 
sent out 25,000 documents, nearly all from 
her own pen, and the late Republican vic- 
tory was largely due to her indefatigable 
labors among the temperance voters. 
This was acknowledged personally to the 
writer, by one of the leaders of the party. 


‘I have visited her oftice frequently during 


these seven years, and have marvelled at 
the business qualifications of this woman, 
and have longed to ask the important 
question, ‘*Does she receive the same sala- 
ry that a man would have?’ But I re- 
frained. 

A woman has been found capable of fill- 
ing a position which many men desire, 
and her plans of work have proved a suc- 
‘Would the prohibitory law ever 
be enforced?’ was the eager question of 
the people of Iowa, after the victory at 
the polls, and it at once became the duty, 
as well as the pleasure, of the State Tem- | 
perance Alliance to see the law enforced. 
Through the careful organization of effec- 
tive workers throughout the State, public 
officers were held tu a strict obedience to 
the law. Without these lynx-eyed watch- 
ers at the head of this well-regulated | 
machinery, the law would soon have be- 
come slipshod, and been easily evaded. 
But Mrs. McMurray’s figures in her final 
report show avery different state of affairs. | 
From the revenue statistics she brings the 
pleasant fact that ‘‘only 3,527 receipts 
were granted during the year 1888, where- 


cess. 


, as four years ago, when the saloons and 


breweries were in full blast, the number | 
was over 10,000.” She also gives an en- | 
couraging report of the moral status of 
the law-abiding portions of our State. ‘‘Six- 
ty-two counties report that the commis- | 
sion of crimes has been very greatly 


| diminished, thereby making the sheriff's 


office less remunerative.” One of the | 


In this connection, I send you a poem by | most pleasing features of her report was 








“the high compliment paid to the prohibi- 
tory law by the marked decrease of drunk- 
enness during the late political campaign.” 

Mrs. McMurray’s report, read before a 
large assemblage of men and women, con- 
tained one or two passages which struck 
the key-note of woman suffrage. She 


| said: 


‘‘Kansas and Jowa, in the central por- 
tion of our land, built a firmer foundation 
for future happiness and prosperity than 
was generally realized, when they adopted 
the prohibitory law as their State policy. 
No other question is so vital to the people’s 
interests, or touches such strong heart- 
chords. The nobler and holier affections 
are stirred to their depths when the father 
is called to decide between the ultimate 
happiness of his boy and the financial 
success of the saloon-keeper. Many have 
seen, as never before, the significance and 
responsibility of a single ballot. The law 
is an educator in this, and the effort to en- 
force it is also an educating process, show- 
ing the viciousness of the liquor traffic. 
‘Thus it comes to pass, as the years go by, 
that the law becomes stronger and more 
firmly anchored in public sentiment.” 

Space would fail were I to quote the 
many items of deep interest in this excel- 
lent report. We of Lowa have an abiding 
interest in the Eastern States that are now 
passing through the ordeal we have so no- 
bly ended, and as a word of encourage- 








ment I send this greeting from happy, | 


free lowa. MARIA 8S. ORWIG. 
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CALIFORNIA WOMEN. 


Los ANGELES, CAL., MARCH 14, 1889. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

Looking over the proceedings of the 
California Legislature this morning re- 
minds me of the people there at the last 
Laura De Force Gordon, the 
woman-lawyer, led a bright little boy by 
the hand day after day (her grandchild, 
probably) as carefully as if she had never 
seen a law-book. Then there was Mrs. 
Rienzi, working day after day with her 
whole heart and soul for the industry of 
silk culture. Mrs. Kinney, too, also from 
San Francisco, and head of the Girls’ Union. 
She told of girls sent to the Union by the 


session. 


president of the Society for the Prevention | 
of Cruelty to Children, and also by Clara | 


B. Foltz, who got within three blocks of 
the institution and never afterwards could 
be heard of or traced in any way. Doubt- 
less they were entrapped into some of the 
many dens in the city. Clara B. Foltz is 
both a successful lawyer and a keen busi- 
ness woman. She established a daily pa- 
per in San Diego, and sold it to a company 
not long afterwards. 
win, wife of the well-known millionnaire, 
was an occasional visitor at the capitol. 
Dr. Blake, a genial old gentleman, father 
of Dr. Charlotte Brown, of San Francisco, 
was there for a day. 
is a surgeon as well as physician, and was 
the first woman admitted to the medical 
society of this State. 

It seemed strange enough to meet Mr. 
Coleman, one of the principal owners of 
the famous Idaho Mine, and to find him a 
quiet, unassuming person, with not half 
the assumption of a dry-goods clerk on ten 
dollars a week. 
way. The two brothers and their wives 
are highly respected by their townspeople, 
a fact which speaks louder than words. 

There were twenty girls employed as 
clerks about the capitol, and it was told on 


Mrs. ‘‘Lucky” Bald- 


| 


Dr. Charlotte Brown | 


But that is always the | 


good authority that the young men who | 


wanted the places and resented the innova- 
tion, revenged themselves by attempted 
defamation of character. 

Mrs. Hotelling, the first woman elected 
to any position in the capitol, was chosen 
post-mistress a session or two previous to 
the one mentioned. Sheis an “‘old timer,” 


having married here ‘tin infancy,” as she | 


laughingly remarked. 

Mrs. Hoyt, wife of the State Superinten- 
dent of Instruction, was made his deputy. 
She is a woman of intelligence and expe- 
rience, well fitted for her work, as time 
has proven. 

Women are employed in different kinds 
of work in the capital city, as elsewhere, 
though not to so great an extent as in some 
other places. Girls work in the box fac- 
tories and similar places. Some banks em- 
ploy them as clerks; one employs a wom- 
an as cashier. But while a man gets $150 
a month, a woman gets only $80 for the 
same work. One woman teaches and car- 
ries on an insurance business at the same 
time, insuring boats and their cargoes, 
but quietly, lest she lose her place in the 
schools. It seems strange, in so conserva- 
tive a town, to find so many women who 
are suffragists. It can only be accounted 
for by the business experience they have 
had and the attempt that was made some 
years ago to carry a woman suffrage 
bill through the Legislature. Two votes 
were changed, and the measure thereby 
lost, but one man made a speech of an 
hour and a half in its favor, and another 
declared he had been a suffragist for 
twenty-five years. 

A good story was told me of a woman 
who was not a suffragist—a Southerner— 
who went to Washington Territory from 
one of the Northern towns. Her vote made 





| County,” he added. 
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her a suffragist. She eonverted her hus- 
band and a friend to prohibition, got up a 
big entertainment witha bishop to preside, 
and induced to furnish the music 


who had never sung for suffrage. It ts” 


needless to add that it was a success. 
When election approached, she induced a 
visiting aunt to remain and see for herself. 
The good lady said, on her return, that she 
grew so enthusiastic that she clapped her 
hands till they were almost blistered. 

A San Francisco papér sent a young 
lady during a part of the time, to report 
the proceedings of the Legislature, and a 
Mrs. Campbell, of Mt. Echo, Calaveras 
County, reported for a home paper the en- 
tire session. 

In the Senate, then and now, is a gentle- 
man whose wife has for twenty-five years 
kept up the Sunday services in the little 
mountain town where they live, doing 
everything, even to ringing the bell, and re- 
porting to the Methodist Conference as 
regularly as a minister. In another little 
mountain town are a niece of Fenimore 
Cooper and a nephew of Horace Mann. 

Mary Anderson was born in Sacramen- 
to; so were the Hyers sisters, who sang 
“Grandfather's Clock” all over the coun- 
try afew years ago. Emma Nevada was 
born in Nevada, in Nevada County, be- 
tween the towns of Alpha and Omega. 

The father of the ex-presidefit of the 
Northern Col.W. C. IT’. U. was Rev. George 
May, a Massachusetts Methodist minister 
and abolitionist. She remembers, when 
she was only seven years old, hearing 
Lucy Stone in the Universalist Church in 
Springfield. 

Speaking of woman suffrage and of the 
flimsy excuses against it, and of the sort 
of men who vote, I was told of an epilep- 
tic who smokes, drinks and is half-para- 
lyzed, and yet is taken to the polls each 
year and yotes. Another, a dying man, 
was taken from his bed and carried to the 
capitol to give his vote, and died almost 
immediately after. Yet we are told that 
women must not vote because they can- 
not fight. 

I met Judge Owen, of Dakota, the other 
day, at the house of a mutual friend. He 
is a friend of Major and Mrs. Pickler, and 
a friend of woman suffrage. He thinks 
when the vote on suffrage comes, as it 
must at the first election after the adop- 
tion of the constitution, it will be favora- 
ble. ‘‘Women tax-payers are almost as 
common as men tax-payers,’ he said, and 
he evidently was of the opinion they had 
as good a right to be represented. ‘*‘We 
have had woman suffrage in Kingsbury 
‘“*‘When we voted on 
license or no license the women voted, 
222 of them. There was no law for it, but 
there was no law for any vote. The 
county commissioners had the power to 
grant or refuse licenses and wanted an ex- 
pression of the opinion of the people, so 
they sent an invitation to the women of 
the county to join.” Judge Owen framed 
the paper that called them out, and it is 
almost needless to add that ‘tno license” 
gained the day, and Kingsbury County re- 
mained ‘“dry.” ? 

Since beginning this letter, I noticed in 
one of the dailies that Mrs. Foltz has just 
been elected president of the San Felipe 
Water Company of San Diego. 

Mrs. Harriet Mason Willard, of Pasade- 
na, has been admitted to practise law in 
the superior court of this State. She 
comes with a certificate from the Superior 
Court of Michigan. At our college, or 
rather university here, in University Place, 
Miss Estella Williamson took the first 
prize for declamation, though young men 
competed with her. Her subject was ‘The 
Woman's Crusade.” 

EMMA HARRIMAN. 
—_——_——_—+@¢e—_____ 


A WOMAN’S SYMPOSIUM. 


The ‘*Woman’s Symposium” lately given 
by Mr. and Mrs. Ketcham, of Grand Rap- 
ids, Mich., proved a great success. It was 
very pleasantly spoken of in the local 
papers, and we are informed by a private 
letter from one of the guests that it made 
quite a stir in the city. On each of the 
menu cards was painted a pretty design 
by Mrs. Leavenworth, and a verse appro- 
priate to the occasion. 

Mrs. C. D. Hodges acted as toastmaster. 
‘‘Progressive Women of the South” was 
responded to by Mrs. Mary B. Clay, of 
Kentucky. After a banjo solo by Mrs. 
Belle Lovejoy, Dr. Frances A. Rutherford 
read a paper advocating ‘‘women physi- 
cians for women in asylums, reformato- 
ries and penal institutions.” ‘*Women Ar- 
tists’’ was responded to by Mrs. Emma M. 
Copens. Miss H. A. Lathrop, principal of 
Fountain Street school, told of the suc- 
cess of women as teachers, especially in 
kindergarten work. Dr. F. 8. Hillyer re- 
sponded briefly to ‘‘Women Physicians,” 
and Dr. McNaughton, D. D. S., told of 
women’s successes as dentists. Miss 
Fleming, of the Leader, spoke on wom- 
en journalists. The toasts were varied by 
recitations from Miss Myrtle Koon and 





Miss E. E. Trowbridge, and an original 


poem by Mrs. L. 8. Provin. 


there is so wide ay 
to their duties in re. 
hools, the following 
. Ellen B. Dietrick, 





| which lately appeared in the Covington 


| of each school district, from 9 A. M. till2 P.M 





(Ky.) Daily Commonwealth, will have 
special interest : 


That Kentucky once had law-makers 
who were men of sense is evident from 


| this extract from her Revised Statutes, 


1852, Chapter 6, Sec. 1: 

‘An election shall be held at the school-hou 
of the first Saturday of April of each year, for 
the election of three trustees for the Distriat for 
one year, and until others are elected and quali. 
fied. The qualified voters of the District shall 
be the electors, and any widow having a child 
between six and eighteen years of age may also 
vote in person or by written proxy. If she hag 
no child, but is a tax-payer, she may vote on the 
question of taxes.” 

It is rather strange that they did not 
also limit the right of school suffrage to 
widowed fathers, in order to have the 
scales of justice balance; but perhaps the 
next Legislature will be sensible enough 
to make voting for school trustees, with 
that of all municipal affairs, equally just 
for all men and women. 

Certainly, if either sex should be given 
the sole right of deciding about children’s 
education, it should be the mothers, sisters 
and maiden aunts, as in ninety-nine out of 
a hundred families the men know little 
and care less about what the children are 
doing at school. The mother, having 
been educated herself with the idea that 
school affairs belong to ‘‘polities,” sub- 
mits, as she has been trained to do, to the 
evils of the ‘‘system,” without a protest. 

The trustees are most of them men who, 
absorbed in their own business or profes- 
sion, give the school the very least amount 
of thought and time that will suffice to 
hurry through with that business. A 
former member of the school board says 
it is almost impossible to get a quorum at 
any of the ordinary meetings, that it is a 
great bore, and somebody ought to take 
hold of it who has more time and interest 
in the subject of education. 

Now the one point on which all men. 
the broad-minded men and the little, nar- 
row-minded men agree, is that it is wom- 
an’s peculiar duty to look after the inter- 
ests of children. Aftera child is six years 
of age, the greater part of its life is spent 
in the school-room until it goes to the 
work-shop, store or factory. With the 
age of six it passes from the mother’s care 
to the guardianship of the school trustee. 
The guardian selects the man or woman 
into whose hands are given the plastic 
souls and tender bodies of the children for 
from three to six of their working hours 
at the most impressionable period of their 
lives, and concerns himself very little fur- 
ther about child, teacher or school-room. 

As all the decision is now left to men, 
men appoint other men to wash the win- 
dows, sweep the floors and make the fires 
of the school-houses. Not because men 
like to wash and sweep; it is doubtful if 
one of them would do it in his own house ; 
but because in most Covington school- 
houses it pays better to pretend to wash 
windows and sweep floors than it does to 
teach. For instance, thirty-five of the 
women school-teachers are paid less than 
any of these male janitors, the wages of 
the latter ranging from ninety to two hun- 
dred and forty dollars more per year than 
these women teachers receive. 

The women having no representative on 
the school board, the male trustees natural- 
ly allow the male teachers twice as much 
as some of the highest paid, and five times 
as much as the poorest paid women teach- 
ers are able to get. Women must begin in 
the lowest grade, and may work up to be 
the man’s assistant, never higher, while 
any man who has influence enough to get 
in at all, goes in as principal. 

Do the male teachers have families to 
support? 

So do the women teachers. 

Do the male teachers do better work? 

No one even pretends that they do. 

Have women ever been tried and found 
capable of filling the highest offices of 
schools? 

Yes. Women are eligible to school 
offices generally in Illinois, Iowa, Kansas, 
Louisiana, Massachusetts, Michigan, Min- 
nesota, Pennsylvania, Vermont, and Wyo- 
ming ; to school district offices in Colorado ; 
to any office except State Superintendent 
in isconsin; some offices are open to 
them in Maine, and all offices in California. 
Ten women were elected county superin- 
tendents in Illinois in 1873, many of whom 
have served ever since, and have proved 
themselves satisfactory, both as to the mil- 
lions of dollars that have passed through 
their hands, and also in their duties to 
teachers and pupils. In Des Moines, Ia., 
Mrs. L. M. Wilson has been City Superin- 
tendent of the public school for nineteen 
years, and Mrs. L. F. Morrow principal of 
the high school for thirteen years. 

The subject of the schools is the city’s 
most vital interest. How to secure the 
regular attendance of the thousands who 
either go irregularly or stay away alto- 
gether. How to make the schools desirable 
to our poorest class of parents. Whether 
the ‘‘education” the pe am are receiving 
is the best investment the city could make 
with .— to their usefulness in the fut- 
ure. hether they their days in 
clean, fresh rooms, with beautiful colors 
about them, or in dusty, badly ventilated 
ones, hideously ugly. and injurious alike 
to their health and their taste. Whether 
they face a glare of light at their wri 
or blackboard exercises, or whether consid- 
eration is paid to their eyes. Whether 
each child has its correct number of cubic 
feet of space, or whether from fifty to 
eighty are packed in the space that would 
not be too much for forty. Whether proper 
ventilators are used, or a stream of hea 
cold air allowed to fall on the heads of all 
children who sit near windows. Whether 
our methods are kept abreast with the best 
known, or whether we are still wasting 
time in the ignorant fashion of twenty-five 
years ago. 
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What we want woven into the Republic 
must begin with the children in the public 
schools. Our constant examinations, 
eekly and monthly, are about as wise as 
it would be for a gardener to pull up by 
the roots every fortnight to ‘‘see how his 
en grew.” It teaches the children 
pe one thing in school life is to make 
a show of knowledge. 

Now, let the friends of the schools thor- 
oughly canvass Covington, in the first 
place to rouse the interest of all the wid- 
ows entitled to vote, and persuade them to 
do their duty in 1890 ; next, to persuade all 
voters to elect at least two of our most in- 
telligent and mother] 
of school trustee, and to see that the five 
new men, who go in at that time, are 
the most broadly educated, the wisest and 
best that can be induced to 
vices for the welfare of the city. 

ELLEN BATTELLE DIETRICK. 
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ONE OF THE GRANDMOTHERS. 








women to the office | 


ive their ser- | 


Mr. Hovey, of Pittsfield, in his speech | 


last week in the House on the woman 
suffrage question, expressed the opinion 
that the status of woman was better and 
more dignified when she was subject to 
her husband under the common law than 
iy is now under the statute laws of Maine. 
The common law regarding woman is a 
relic of barbarism; while the laws as they 
now stand, which give to woman some of 
the rights of a human being, have gener- 
ally been regarded as the outgrowth 
of a higher and a better civilization. 
That woman has been degraded by 
them is a discovery quite original with 
Mr. Hovey. They recognize the principle 
of the right of woman to the recognition 
of her faculties regardless of her sex, while 
the view taken by Mr. Hovey recognizes 





no rights of woman which her husband | 


does not see fit to accord to her. The ex- 
perience of the world in all ages has 
shown that supreme power when placed 


in the hands of man is sure to be abused. | 
Mr. Hovey expressed great admiration for | 


our grandmothers, and wondered what 


they would think of the demands of the | 


woman of to-day. We can tell him what 
one of them thought—one who was among 


the noblest of the women of the Revolu- | 
tion. Abigail Adams, wife of John Adams, | 
was born in the good old. times when | 


women were subject to their husbands, 


who did not deem them worthy of an edu- | 
She was never sent to any school, | 


cation. 


and she says in one of her letters, ‘It was | 


fashionable to ridicule female learning.” 
Yet such was the force of her native fac- 


ulties that her letters show her to Have | 


taken quite as able and intelligent an in- 


terest in the public affairs of the time as | 


did her distinguished husband. Writing 
to him under date of March 31, 1776, when 


he was attending Congress in Philadel- | 


phia, she says: 

“I long to hear that you have declared 
an independency. And, by the way, in 
the new code of laws which I suppose it 
will be necessary for you to make, I desire 
you would remember the ladies, and be 
more generous and favorable to them than 
your ancestors. Do not put such un- 
limited power into the hands of the hus- 
bands. Remember, all men would be 
tyrants if they could. If particular care 
and attention is not paid to the ladies, we 
are determined to foment a rebellion, and 
will not hold ourselves bound by any laws 
in which we have no voice or representa- 
tion. 

“That your sex are naturally tyrannical 
is a truth so thoroughly established ‘’s to 
admit of no dispute; but such of you as 
wish to be happy, willingly give up the 
harsh title of master for the more tender 
and endearing one of friend. Why, then, 
not put it out of the power of the vicious 
and lawless to use us with cruelty and 
indignity, with impunity? Men of sense 
in all ages abhor those customs which 
treat us only as the vassals of your sex; 
regard us then as being placed by Provi- 
dence under your protection, and in imita- 
tion of the Supreme Being, make use of 
that power only for our happiness.” 


Here we have one of the noblest matrons 





of the Revolution, the wife of one Presi- | 


dent and the mother of another, pleading 
for those rights which our laws now in 
part accord to woman, and declaring that 
women ‘will not hold themselves bound 
by any laws in which they have no voice 
or representation.” 

It is quite apparent that Abigail Adams 
was not aware of the dignity which, 
according to Mr. Hovey, the common law 
bestowed upon woman.—Portland ( Me.) 
Transcript. 
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GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 


The late Isaiah V. Williamson has be- 
queathed $40,000 to the Woman’s Medical 
College of Philadelphia. 

On motion of Senator Cockrell, of Mis- 
souri, the minority report of the commit- 
tee on woman suffrage in opposition to the 
sixteenth amendment will be received and 
printed in like number as the favorable re- 
port ofthe majority of the committee. 

In the long list of dedications upon the 
fly leaves of new books, it would be hard 
to find one more tender than that of Pren- 
tis’ new ‘Kansas Miscellanies:” “To my 
best friend, safest guide, literary coun- 
sellor, and business associate, my wife, this 
little book is affectionately dedicated.” 





Henry H. Faxon, with his accustomed 
generosity, has presented the Massachu- 
setts W. C. T. U. with $500, to use in the 
campaign for the prohibitory amendment. 

The salary of the superintendent of the 
blind institution at Wyandotte, Kan., is 


limited by vote of the House of Represen- | 


tatives to $1,000 a year, and the matron to 
$300 a year. The superintendent of the 
Soldiers’ Orphans’ Home, at Atchison, is 
to have $1,200 and the matron $400 a year. 
Without knowing, we can pronounce with 
entire certainty that the superintendent in 
each case is a man, or there would not be 
so great a difference between the salaries 
of superintendents and matrons. 

A writer in Our Message, the organ of 
the Massachusetts W. C. T. U., says: 
“When the Judiciary Committee of the 
House reported leave to withdraw on the 
bill raising the ‘age of consent,’ Dr. Gracey, 
of Salem, offered an amendment to the 
original bill, which was vigorously voted 
down by a large majority of the 240 mem- 
bers. The vote was preceded by a dis- 
graceful discussion. Coarse remarks and 
innuendoes were received with bursts of 
laughter, and our friends hung their heads 
in shame. The writer could scarcely keep 
her seat in the gallery, and felt that every 
womap and every gentleman present was 
insulted.” 
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WOMEN INVENTORS. 


Patents have been granted to women 
during the week ending March 5, 1889, as 
follows: 

Lydia J. Cadwell, Chicago, Ill., Pave- 
ment. 

Nancy J. Graham, Jackson, O., Stove. 

Jane C. Osborn, St. Louis, Mo., Ginning 
Cotton. 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


A Story 








Cappo: or, Cupip tn THE Gas Bxvt. 
from Real Life. By Charles J. Wayne. Illus- 
trated. James Charles, Richmond, Va. 1889. 


This amusing story is packed full of fun 
and pathos, sentiment and slang, religion 
spiced with profanity, and has a good 
moral throughout. The characters are 
lifelike; the tone is not refined, but pure 
and wholesome. The boy who: saves a 
girl’s life at the risk of his own, and who 
repays repeated injuries at the hands of 
her father, by deeds of kindness and hero- 
ism, wins his reward at last, and *‘all goes 
merry as a marriage bell.” The evils of 
the liquor-traftic and the complicity of phy- 
sicians with it, are strikingly portrayed. 
The conversations are dramatic, with much 
dialect—dude, Dutch, Irish, and Yankee. 
‘The latter is of a variety never met with in 
New England itself, and is interesting asa 
Pennsylvanian or Virginian conception of 
the genuine article. A lively woman suf- 
frage debate is interjected, in which the 
advantage is decidedly on the side of the 
reformers, and the sympathies of the writ- 
er are always progressive. ‘The author be- 
lieves in woman, and the female charac- 
ters, with few exceptions, are on the right 
side. H. B. B. 
A Brave Barrier. By Lucia E. F. Kimball. 

Boston: D. Lothrop Co. Price, $1.00. 


Children always feel an added interest 
in a “true” story. The words ‘founded 
on fact” double their delight. ‘John 
Hoyt,” the hero of this story, is no 
fictitious character. A poor boy struggling 
with utter poverty in Maine, he has be- 
come president of the Chicago Board of 
Trade and prohibition candidate for gov- 
ernor of Illinois. His wife has been a 
leader in the W. C. T. U., and has secured 
the appointment of a police-matron in 
every station of the great Northwestern 
metropolis. From his hardy boyhood in 
the State of Maine, to the evening when 
he presided over a banquet, with Gen. 
Diaz, president of Mexico, as his guest, 
and his untasted wine-glasses upside down 
beside him, his record is graphically por- 
trayed by this sincere yet discriminating 
admirer. There is something inspiring in 
the rise by honest work from utter penury 
to wealth and social position. The latter 
part of the book describes the conflagra- 
tion of Chicago, and the heroic endeavors 
of the Women’s Christian Temperance 
Union to save the tempted and fallen from 
vice and ruin. H. B. B. 


An Hover with De.sarte: A Study of Ex- 
pression. By Anna Morgan. Illustrated by 
Rose Mueller Sprague and Marian Reynolds. 
Boston. 1889. Lee and Shepard. 

This beautiful quarto volume presents 
the ideas of Delsarte, in words which all 
may understand. It is explicit and com- 
prehensible. The folly of giving atten- 
tion to fashionable attire, while neglecting 
the more subtk charm of deportment, 
attitude, and expression is thus exposed: 

“It is every one’s duty to look as well 
as possible,” 
pretty dress and the masculine excuse for 


be but ordered from a Parisian modiste, 
and the coat from a London tailor, they 
are worn with full confidence that nothing 
has been left undone to render their per- 


is the feminine plea for a | 


sonal appearance all that could be desired. | 
But when attention is called to their faulty | 
walk and imperfect carriage, criticism is | 


at once disarmed, as they reply with a 
toss of the head: ‘Oh, I know it, but I 
can’t help it; that’s been in our family for 
years; my father carried himself in that 
way, and it is only natural, you see, that I 
should do the same.” ‘The listener is 
prone to add, *‘It’s a wonder you don’t eat 
with your knife just because your grand- 
father did.” 

No one can read this book or study its 
twenty-two graceful and graphic illustra- 





tions without perceiving the possibility of 
adding strength and expressign to gestures 
and movements, as well as simplicity and 
ease. Mr. Turveydrop went thro h life 
with universal approval, simply by his 
admirable “‘deportment.” Every young 
rnp may profitably take a hint from 
is success, and this book will be found in- 
valuable as an instructor. H. B. B. 


Prorit-SHARING Between: EMPLOYER AND 
Emptoyer. By Nicholas Paine Gilman. Bos- 


ton and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


1889. Price, $1.75. 


This is the most thoroughly wise, clear, | 


and satisfactory treatise upon the labor 


question which we have ever had the good | 
It is simple, practical, | 
and candid. No vague clap-trap or glitter- | 


fortune to peruse. 


ing generalities obscure the sound com- 
mon-sense which is its most eminent char- 
acteristic. It combats the popular doc- 
trine that the workman’s interests are 
linked solely with those of other workmen, 
and the employer's solely with those of 
other employers. It affirms, with Jevons, 
that ‘‘industrial divisions should be per- 
pendicular, not horizontal. The workman’s 
interests should be bound up with those of 
his employer, and should be pitted in fair 
competition against those of other work- 
men and employers.” It seeks for a spe- 


cific remedy for labor troubles in “‘partici- | 


pation” of profits, in industrial partner- 
ship, in short, in some form of profit-shar- 
ing. After stating the industrial problem, 
an interesting and instructive summary is 
given of product-sharing as practiced in 
agriculture, fisheries, and mining; of the 
wages system in its various forms of pay- 
ment, by time, piece-work, quality and 
economy; of percentages on sales; of the 
sliding-scale; of conciliation and arbitra- 
tion ; and of an interest in the profits. The 
colossal folly of the existing antagonism 
between employer and employé, with its 
fatal culmination in strikes and lock-outs, 
is explained and deprecated. The expe- 
rience of Europe, Great Britain, and Amer- 
ica, past and present, in profit-sharing in 
production, in transportation, and in dis- 
tribution is carefully stated, with a sum- 
mary and analysis of results. Itis clearly 
shown that the wages system is not slav- 
ery, but an indispensable step towards co- 
operation, and that progress will come, not 
as a revolution of existing methods, but as 
an evolution from the wages system as the 
basis of a more equitable system. Our au- 
thor recognizes the absolute necessity of 
estimating individual skill, energy and en- 
terprise as the connecting links between 
the man and the money; both worthless 
until the master-mind—executive, legisla- 
tive, and judicial—sets them profitably at 
work. In the failure to recognize this fact, 
with competition as its sole practical test, 
lies the failure of socialism. Co-operators 
who disregard the natural law of an indus- 
trial aristocracy of merit and attempt to 
conduct large establishments on the town- 
meeting plan willinevitably come to grief. 
This book is an invaluable contribution to 
the literature of labor reform, and should 
be studied alike by the buyers and sellers 
of labor. Il. B. B. 


SCROFULA 


Is that impurity of the blood which produces 
unsightly lumps or swellings in the neck; 
which causes running sores on the arms, 
legs, or feet; which develops ulcers in the 
eyes, ears, or nose, often causing blindness or 
deafness; which is the origin of pimples, can- 
cerous growths, or “ humors;’’ which, fasten- 
ing upon the lungs, causes cdDnsumption and 
death. Itis the most ancient of all diseases, 
and very few persons are entirely free from it. 


“ree CURED 


it Be 


By taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla, which, by 
the remarkable cures it has accomplished, 
has proven itself to be a potent and peculiar 
medicine for this disease. If you suffer from 
scrofula, try Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 

“Every spring my wife and children have 
been troubled with scrofula, my little boy, 
three years old, being a terrible sufferer. 
Last spring he was one mass of sores from 
head tofeet. Wealltook Hood’s Sarsaparilla, 
and all have been cured of the scrofula. My 
little boy is entirely free from sores, and all 
four of my children look bright and healthy.” 
W. B. ATHERTON, Passaic City, N. J. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Sold by all druggists. $1; six for 5. Prepared only 
by C.I. HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar 





| paign as fascinating as a romance.”— 


Spring Birds, Spring Flowers, 


SPRING MUSIC, 


Are just at hand. 


MUSICAL SOCIETIES and Choirs do well who round 
off the season with the practice of CANTATAS or Glee 
Collections. 

Among many good Cantatas, we publish 


+ | Thayer’s Herbert and Elsa (75 cts., $6.72 per doz.) 
an overcoat an inch shorter than the one | 


worn the previous season; and ifthe dress | 


Romberg’s Song of the Bell (60 cts., $5.40 per doz.) 
Buck’s 46th Psalm ($1.00, $9.00 per doz.) 
Butterfield’s Belshazzar ($1.00, $9.00 per doz.) 
Anderton’s Wreck of the Hesperus (35c., $2.75 dz.) 
Buck’s Don Manio ($1.50, $15.50 per doz.) 
Trowbridge’s Heroes of '76 ($1.00, $9.00 per doz.) 
Hodges’ Rebecca ( cts., $6.00 per doz.) 

Andrews’ Ruth and Boaz (5 cts., $6.00 per doz.) 


School Committees, Superintendents and Teachers 


cannot do better than to adopt our New, Tried and True | 
School Music Books. 

Emerson’s Song Manual Bk. 1, 30 cts., $3 doz.; Bk. 
2, 40 cts., $4.20 doz.; Bk. 3, 50c., $4.80 doz.) A thoroughly | 
good graded series. -United Voices (50 cts., $4.50doz.) | 
Good School Songs. song Harmony (60 cts., $6 doz.) 
For High Schools. Children’s School § ongs (35 cts. ; 
$3.60 doz.) Charming book for younger classes, and 
many others. Any book mailed post free for retail | 
price. 


Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston. . 


| better, a jus: one. 


| MISS KATE CUNNINGHAM 


| order, and addressed always 
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“It is an armory of weapons to all who are battling | 


for the rights of humanity.”—Mary A. Livermore. 

“It is an exceedingly bright paper, and what is far 
I could not do without it.”— 
‘Josiah Allen’s Wife’’ (Marietta Holly). 

“The WOMAN’S JOURNAL has long been my out- 
look upon the great and widening world of woman’s 
work, worth and victory. It has no peer in this 
noble office and ministry. Its style is pure and its 
spirit exalted."—Frances £. Willard. 
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Thirty-six diflerent Woman Suffrage Tracts (sam- 
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A Novel by the Author of “The Story 
of Margaret Kent.” 


A DAUGHTER OF EVE. 


1 vol., 12mo, $1.50. 





‘*Exceptional cleverness, effective sat- 
ire, a great deal of humor.”—Boston 
Advertiser. 

‘*A story that for rare merit and inter- 
est w:ll surpass even either of this au- 
thor’s former novels that have won such 
a place in the literary world.”’— J/ome 
Journal, 

“Graciously winning as was ‘The 
Story of Margaret Kent,’ brilliant and 
moving as was the tale of ‘Queen 
Money,’ we are strongly inclined to say, 
after reading ‘A Daughter of Eve,’ that 
the author has attained to a still more 
gratifying artistic triumph than in the 
case of either of the other two novels 
we have mentioned. Brilliancy, sparkle 
and wit ‘A Daughter of Eve’ has in 
abundance, but it also has a definite 
ethical motive treated with inimitable 
taste.”— Beacon. 


CTRADFAST 


By Rosr Terry Cooke. 
$1.50. 

“A tale of far more than ordinary 
worth. Intensely interesting.”— Boston 
Gazette. 

‘*Will interest those who are attracted 
by ‘Robert Elsmere’ and ‘John Ward.’ 
It is rare pleasure to read the story for 
its style alone, if for nothing more.”— 
Courant. 

**Mrs. Cooke’s knowledge of Yankee | 
dialect is unsurpassed, and the conver- | 
sations are often inimitably humorous.” | 
— Springfield Republican. 


CREAT CAPTAINS, 


By Cot. THropore Ayrautt DopGe, 
U.S.A. 8vo. With2Il maps. $2.00. 
‘“We are apt to think that books deal- 

ing with the details of warfare are dry. 

Colonel Dodge, however, is anything 

but dry. Hemakes the course of acam- | 


The Beacon. 

‘* ALEXANDER, HANNIBAL, CASAR, | 
Gustavus ADOLPHUS, FREDERICK, Na- | 
POLEON, and the record of their achieve- 
ments.’’— Boston Post. 
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Help for the Boys. 
DANGER SIGNALS. By Rev. F. E. CLARK, 
President of the United Society of Christian 
Endeavor. 12mo. 75 cents. 

“There is enough to save a generation of youn, 
men, if they would give heed thereto. Put this book 
in the trunk of the youn, 
for business life, or college, or even for a summer 
vacation.” —Christian U: N.Y. 

“It hits the nail on the head every time.”—Con- 
| gregationalist. 


| OUR BUSINESS BOYS. By the author of 
| “Danger Signals.” 16mo. 60 cts. 


“It is the condensed testimony of the successful 
| majority as to the qualities which go to the making 
of success.”—Christian Register. 





| A little book, literally worth its weight in gold, 
| and one which ought to be thoroughly read by every 
| boy who contemplates a business career.’’—Port. 
land Argus. 


| A BOY’S WORKSHOP. By a Boy and his 
Friends. With an Introduction by Henry RAN- 
DALL WAITE. Illustrated. 12mo. $1.00. 


“Next to actual service with an intelligent car- 
enter or cabinet-maker, this book is to be valuea 
or its instruction in the art and mystery of tools.” 

—Christian Advocate. 

“One of the best books to educate and interest 
youth in the skilful use of their eyes and hands.”— 
Boston Globe. : 


THE ART OF LIVING. From the Writings 
of Samuel Smiles. Edited by C. A. CooKE. 
With Introduction by Rev. A. P. PEA Bopy 
LL.D. $1.00. 


| 
| “The volume fully represents the work and pur- 
pore of Mr. Smiles, and will give strength entertain - 
ngly to all who read it.”—Boston Globe. 

“One of its characteristics is the editor’s tact in 
the choice of selections.” —Boston Journal. 


Help for the Girls. 


| HOLD UP YOUR HEADS, GIRLS. By ANNIE 
H. RYDER. 12mo. $1.00. 


“The girl who reads it thoughtfully and with an 
intent to profit by it will get more real help and 
good from it than from a term at the best boarding- 
school in the country.’”’"—Boston Transcript. 

“T have read the little book with much interest.” 
—Mary A. LIVERMORE. 





| A GIRL’S ROOM. 
Girl. 12mo. $1.00. 


| “The book is a desirable addition to any girl’s 
| 
| 
| 


By Some Friends of the 


library; for it is full of practical hints, which quick. 
witted girls will be glad to act upon.”—Boston 
Journal, 


“A bright little missionary among young girls.”’— 
Book Chat. itt 
AFTER SCHOOL-DAYS. By CHRISTINA Goop- 

WIN. 12mo. $1.00. 
“It is a pretty story, inculcating a lesson that can- 
| not be too often dwelt upon,—the prime necessity 
that young people should fit themselves to be selt- 
supporting.” —Springfield Republican. 

“The book is full of suggestions to girls who have 

to earn their own living.” — The Independent. 


A NEW DEPARTURE 
MARGARET SIDNEY. 


FOR GIRLS. By 
l2mo. 75 cts. 

“The story is so megeney and sympathetically told 
that it is sure to stimulate other girls in similar 
straits.”—New Haven Palladium. 

*‘When such books appear from the press, we are 

, justified in clapping our hands for joy.”—Gospel 
Banner, Augusta, 





At the Bookstores, or sent post-paid by the Pub- 
lishers, 
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by CLARA BEwIcK CoLBy. 
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CURE FITS! 


When {Tha Rave them remurm agin {man Bt 
atime and have them return mga ae 
ical cure. I have made the disease 


man when he leaves home. 
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The Woman's Journal. 


BOSTON, MARCH 33, 1889. 





Letters containing remittances, and relating to | 


the business of the paper, must be addressed to box 
3638, Boston. Registered letters or P. O. Money- 
Order, or Express Co.’s Money-Order, may be sent at 
our risk. Money sent in letters not registered, at 
the risk of the sender. 

The receipt of the pager a sufficient receipt for 
the first subscription. The change of date printed 
on the paper is a receipt for renewals. This change 
should be made the first or second week after the 
money is received. 

Subscribers are requested to note the expiration 
of their subscription, and to forward money for the 
ensuing year without waiting for a bill. 


SUFFRAGE SOCIABLE POSTPONED. 


The Suffrage Sociable and Reception proposed 
by the Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion at Tremont Temple Chapel and Meionaon, 
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on Wednesday evening, March 27th, will be post- | 


poned until further notice, on account of a recep- 
tion given to the Legislature by Gov. Ames on 


the same evening. * Lucy Stone, 
Chairman Executive Committee. 
—- -+oe- 


THE UNION. 





The corresponding secretary of the 
American Woman Suffrage Association has 
taken a vote of the members of the Asso- 
ciation, by mail, on the new constitution 
proposed for the National-American Wom- 
an Suffrage Association, and the vote is fa- 
vorable, by a large majority. This prac- 
tically concludes the union. The next 
meeting will be held at Washington under 


right would be secured to them. Every 
one rethembers the pitiless storm through 
which 20,000 women in this city went 
last fall to vote, after having first asked to 
be taxed that they might vote for school 
committee. Again we went up to the 
Legislature with the names of thousands 
of petitioners. The committee gave us 
ample “hearings.” ‘They reported a bill. 





The question came up in the House, and | 
some members spoke well for the bill, and 
then we had “leave to withdraw” by a | 


vote, including pairs, of 139 to 90. 
was not a woman member to speak for 
her cause; not a single representative 
elected by women to feel responsible to 
them as his constituents. 

In 1874 two men were arrested and shut 
up in the same cell. Both were drunk. 
In the morning one of the men was found 
dead. The other received a life sentence 
for murder. Not long ago Harrison H. 
Atwood, Representative of Ward 8, in this 


| city, and Father Moriarty, the mission priest 
| of the State Prison, set out to secure his 


the name of the National-American W. 5. | 


A., and the call for it will be signed by the 
general officers of both associations. Un- 


til the next meeting, the present officers of | 


both associations will hold over. 
H. B. B. 
- eo 


LOBSTERS, CROWS, AND WOMEN. 





pardon. 
tives of Ward 8 in his case, and with the 
effort they and others made the pardon 


There | 


They interested the representa- | 


was secured, and the man is restored to | 


all his political rights. ‘The pardon may 
have been deserved; but mark the con- 
trast. A man arrested in the first place 


for drunkenness, and afterwards serving | 


a life sentence for murder, is so easily, by 
the efforts of two or three men, restored to 
full political rights, and allowed to vote 
for all officers of the city, State and nation. 
But when Massachusetts women, after 
more than thirty years of petitioning, came 
to the Legislature this winter with the 
names of thousands of women, asking only 


| for a fraction of the suffrage, to the whole 
| of which this pardoned criminal is wel- 


The fact that bills in favor of municipal | 


suffrage for women have just been voted | 


down in Maine, Massachusetts, Ohio, and 
Dakota furnishes fresh proof of the dis- 
advantages at which a disfranchised class 
always is. Since 1853, when the petition 


of Louisa Alcott’s mother for suffrage | 


was refused, there has been an almost 


continuous movement in some form for | 


legal or political rights for women. Of 
late years the effort has been especially 
for municipal suffrage. The petitioners 
for this measure, in the State of Massa- 
chusetts alone, have in some years num- 
bered more than 25,000. But though it is 
thirty-six years since suffrage petitions 
began to be sent up, women are still a 
disfranchised class. 
voters, and had petitioned for anything 
that had so substantial a basis of justice 
as has the present claim for equal political 
rights, it would haye been impossible to 
deny it. 

Take the case in Maine this winter. 
The House of Representatives wanted 
$1,000 with which to pay their postage. 
There was a certain feeling that it was 


| that 
If they had been | 


not right to take that money from the | 


tax-payers, and that the 50,000 letters 
whose postage it was to pay would not be 
written. Nevertheless, under a suspension 
of the rules, the bill was pushed through 
and the appropriation made. The power 
to get it was in the hands of those who 
wanted it. 

Lobstering is a great business interest in 
Maine. Petitions on behalf of the lobster 
poured into the legislature. It was dis- 
cussed how short he ought to be at one 
season, and how long he would be at 
another, and how much he would grow in 
twenty-four hours. His case went from 
one committee to another, and finally, in 
conference committee from both houses, 
the lobster bill passed. ‘The men inter- 
ested in the lobster had votes. They were 
on the spot to urge their own measure. 
They were not left thirty-six years with- 
out protection to their canning of lobsters 
as women have been left in the great 
matter of personal rights. 

The Maine farmers had found the crow a 
pest to their corn, and the farmers gave 
their fellow-legislators no peace till they 
offered a reward for the body of the crow. 
But when 10,000 petitioners, including the 
best women of Maine, asked for municipal 
suffrage, the Maine Legislature, though it 
was very polite to them and granted them 
a hearing in the hall of the House, finally 
gave them “leave to withdraw,” despite 
the fact that some members spoke well in 
their behalf. Maine women asked for a 
reform school for girls, but they could not 
get it. One of the Maine senators told 
me, ‘*We have a law to let girls of thirteen 
marry, and when they marry they come 
into possession of all their property. 
What more can you want?” ‘Could you 
have had such a law if the mothers had 
votes?” I asked. ‘I do not think we 
could,” was his honest reply. But neither 
the mothers nor any women of Maine 
have votes, so they stand outside and wait, 
while the lobster and the crow are attended 


In Massachusetts, after weary years, and 
after all objections had been answered, we 
were told that ‘‘when women showed they 
would use suffrage if they had it,” the 








come, they are voted down by a large 
majority. Mr. Harrison H. Atwood, Rep- 


resentative of Ward 8, voting ‘*no” with | 


the rest. 
The disadvantage of being unrepresent- 


ed leaves women practically a subject class | 


in the body politic. They are counted in 
the basis of representation to increase the 
political power of men, but are denied 
political rights for themselves. L. 8. 
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HELP WASHINGTON TERRITORY. 


Washington Territory will adopt a State 
constitution next July. 
members to the Constitutional Convention 
will be held May 7. It is all-important 
men be sent to that convention 
who will be favorable to woman suffrage. 
The circumstances are unprecedented. 
The ‘Territorial Legislature has twice en- 
acted a woman suffrage law. Buta Demo- 
cratic Supreme Court has twice set aside 


fetched rulings: 
fect in the title of the bill, and then, when 
that was rectified, upon the ground that 
Congress did not mean by the word ‘‘per- 
sous” to include women as eligible to be 


It is unpardonable that the twice-expressed 
wish of the people of Washington ‘lerri- 
tory should thus have been set aside by 


ed vice-president of the convention. No 
women wege nominated on the school 
board this year, one reason probably being 
that the terms of the women elected to it 
last year have not yet expired. 
GENEVIEVE LEL HAWLEY, 
Cor. Sec’y Fort Scott EB. 8. 8. 
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“STATUS OF THE FEMALE.” 


At a meeting of the National W. C. T. 
U., the opening prayer, by Mrs. Han- 
nah Whitall Smith, was addressed to “‘our 
Mother God.” A writer in the Methodist 
Recorder, in the course of an article highly 
contemptuous of women, refers to this ex- 
pression, and says: 

“This was either presumption or blas- 
phemy, or both. God and Jesus and the 
Holy Ghost each takes to Himself the mas- 
culine gender. The male gender is also 
given to the major planets and to all supe- 








rior, sublime and dominant objects, animate 
and inanimate, in all the universe as far as 
the range of the Bible transports us; and 
they give the feminine gender only to in- 
ferior and subordinate things, calling the 
Church the woman of which He claims to | 
be the absolute head, and so carries on 
over into eternity the under-status of the 
female.” 

“God is a spirit." Hence this vehement 
insistence upon a question of “‘gender” is 
slightly absurd. ‘The presumption or blas- 
phemy, if there is any in the case, might 
rather be attributed to the person who un- 
dertakes acrimoniously to prescribe to a 
loving and reverential worshipper the 
terms in which alone she may be allowed 
to express a feeling that can never be ade- | 
quately expressed in any words. 

As for the sort of objects to which the | 
masculine gender is applied, the writer in | 
the Methodist Recorder, if he is going to 
take up that far-fetched line of argument 
at all, might find cause for a little whole- 
some humility in the fact that Satan is 
called ‘‘he,’’ as well as Christ. Perhaps, 
however, a writer of that turn of mind 
might contrive to extract even from this 
fact an additional argument for the supe- 
riority of his own sex. Not long ago the 
editor of the Minneapolis Tribune claimed, 
with much apparent complacency, that all 


| the greatest criminals, as well as all the 
| greatest geniuses, had been men, and that 
| women were doomed in everything to a 


| hopeless mediocrity. 


The election of | 


. | **Do you think that there is a natural in- 
the law on most extraordinary and far- | 


first upon an alleged de- | 


He ran over a list 
of historic examples, and seemed to take 
hardly more pride in Shakespeare thau he 
did in Judas Iscariot. 

‘There is something particularly unkind 
in that remark about “carrying on over 
into eternity the under-status of the fe- 
male.” In the sixth volume of *‘Sir Charles 
Grandison,” that ponderous prince of gen- 
tlemen is asked by his sprightly sister, 


feriority in the faculties of the one sex? 
A natural superiority in those of the 
other?” He answers, ‘‘Generally speak- 
ing, I have no doubt but there is.” After 
a prolonged discussion, in which the argu- 


egies ; | ments used seem very familiar, and show 
made voters by the Territorial Legislature. 


that the folly of the last century bore 


| a strong family likeness to the folly of 


imported judges appointed by the General | 


has been twice 
As a result some 


Government. But this 
doue within two years. 


of the suffragists are discouraged, and | 
some of the political managers and their | 


friends of both the dominant parties have 
turned against the good cause. 

A statement of these facts, with an earn- 
est appeal for help has come to us from 
John R. Thompson, D. D., pastor of the 


, heaven.” 


Presbyterian Church of Vancouver, and | 


president of the last Legislative Council of 
Washington Territory. He concludes as 
follows: 


**We need help now; all the help wecan 
get. Wewant you tosend to us as quickly 
as possible several first-class speakers who 
will set the public mind on fire in regard 
to this matter of woman suffrage, and we 
want to sow the land knee-deep with the 
right kind of literature. But we have not 
the money to pay for these things. What 


this, Sir Charles comfortingly assures his 
lady friends that their intellectual inferior- 
ity is only imposed upon them for tempo- 
rary purposes: **When those purposes are 
at an end, this difference will be at an end 
too . . . and women will certainly beona 
foot with men, as to intellectuals, in 
But the writer in the Methodist 
Recorder would deny us even this consola- 
tion. 

The difficulty is to see what good pur- 
pose, either permanent or temporary, could 
be served by intellectual inferiority. ‘The 
most prominent characteristic of stupidity 


| is to make trouble, delay things, and get 
| in the way generally. Even assuming 


can you do for us within the next six | 


weeks? ‘Time is pressing. This thing has 
come so much sooner upon us than we ex- 
pected that it has found us unprepared, 


done quickly, or it will prove of little bene- 
fit to the cause, for the present at least. 
Nothing will so help the cause as a great 
and progressive woman suffrage State 
bearing the illustrious name of Washing- 
ton. A subscription list is opened at the 
office of the WOMAN’s JOURNAL, and Lucy 
Stone, our senior editor, heads the list with 
a donation of one hundred dollars. ‘The 
money will be curefully and faithfully ex- 
pended. Every friend of suffrage should 
contribute. H. B. B. 





*++ 
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A WOMAN PRESIDENT OF A REPUBLICAN 
CAUCUS. 


Fort Scott, KAN., MARCH 9, 1889. 
* The Republicans of Fort Scott, Kan. 


held their ward caucuses March 7th, and. 


their city convention March 9th, being the 
first party in the city to do so. Women 
were among the delegates chosen by each 
ward, and Mrs. Crow, a prominent mem- 


ber of the local suffrage society, was elect- | 





that women exist solely for the purpose of 
being useful to men, it is evident that an 
intelligent wife can be twice as useful to 
her husband as a stupid one. If she be- 
came too intelligent, however, she might 
not care to make herself useful to him un- 
less he deserved it. A certain scientist has 
said that the perfection of a horse lies in 
his stupidity, since if he were as intelli- 


: | gent as his master, be would not let his 
so that whatever is to be done must be | © . 


master ride him—uuless he did it for love, 

we may add, like the black horse in “John 

Brent.” Perhaps that curious saying that | 
‘“*the perfection of character in a woman is 
to be characterless” had its origin in a 
similar idea. If a man wants to be always 
admired, no matter whether he is admira- 
ble or not, then it is evidently for his inter- 
est that the women of his family should 
not be intelligent enough to discriminate. 
As somebody in one of Oliver Wendell 
Holmes’s books says : “‘I don’t want a wom- | 
an to weigh me in a balance. The judicial | 
character isn't captivating in females, sir. | 
A woman fascinates a man quite as often | 
by what she overlooks as by what she | 
sees.’ This doctriue is likely to be popu- 
lar, especially with those who have a good 
deal to be overlooked. Yet it is only a 
modified form of the Turk’s ideal, which a 
more advanced civilization leaves behind. 


**Peace to the odalisque, the facile slave 
Whose unrespective love rewards the brave 
Or cherishes the coward !” 


It may be questioned whether the mas- 
culine half of the human race has not lost 
something by idealizing and encouraging 
that type of feminine character. 

Meanwhile, from the point of view of the 
woman suffragist, all these little ebulli- 
tions of conceit have a distinct practical 
value. They serve to make feminine read- 
ers indignant, and thus help us to carry out 
the frequent exhortation of our opponents 
to “‘con vert the women.” 

“It is well for him that Jam not God!” 
a grim old Puritan says, in Harriet Beecher 
Stowe’s ‘Oldtown Folks,” referring to the 
man who has wronged his sister. 
some small potentate, from the petty eleva- 
tion of his pulpit or of the editorial desk. 
lays down the law regarding women ina 
lofty and arrogant manner, we think how 
fortunate it is for us that he is not the Ruler 
of the universe (a fact of which he does 
not always seem to be clearly aware), and 
that after all it does not rest with him to 
determine the ‘‘status of the female.” 

A. 8. B. 


soe 
THE HISTORICAL PAGEANT. 


All who desire tickets for the Historical 
Pageant in the front of the house should 
secure them immediately at 3 Park Street. 


When | 





The first day they were on sale one-| 


seventh of the whole were sold. 

mainder are going fast. All seats in the 

house have a good view of the stage. 
Members of the Leagues who wish seats 


The re- | 


should send to Miss Wilde, 3 Park Street, | 


for them. It has been our custom to send 


tickets out to the Leagues to be sold, but | 


the committee thought it best this time 
for each individual who wants them to 
send forthem. The tickets are $1.50, $1, 
75 cents and 50 cents. 


“The Emancipation Proclamation” to | 


be arranged by the West End League is 


| one of a series of ‘T'ableaux in the Histori- 


cal Pageant to be given at Hollis Street, 
May 9, at 1 P. M. All members of the 
League and friends of Mrs. Ruffin are in- 
vited to attend, without fail, a meeting at 
her home, 103 Charles Street, on Tuesday, 
March 26, at 7.30 P. M. We need one 
hundred figures. A very prominent gen- 
tleman of national reputation has con- 
sented to read the Proclamation; the mem- 
bers of the West End League and other 
friends will be grouped about him in the 
tableau. 

All who need other characters in their 
Tableaux will please inform us, as many 
friends are ready to help wherever they 
are wanted. 

I should be notified by all who have not 
yet done so, when their Tableau is ready 
for rehearsal, that I may attend it. I 
will then afterwards appoint an early 


| time for a rehearsal at Hollis Street Thea- 


tre. 

Frederick Douglas will be a prominent 
figure in one of the Tableaux. Other well- 
known men and women will take part. 

The Tableau, ‘‘Partvy—The Minuet,” is 


The president of the society, Mrs. Mohl, 
who is a strong Democrat, expressed her 
sorrow that there were no Democratic 
senators to thank. 

Mrs. Chambers, of the executive com. 
mittee, made a brief speech, and was fo}- 
lowed by Mrs. Chapin of Iowa, with a few 
words of endorsement. 

Mrs. Duniway starts westward to-day, 
and will devote her time, until after the 


| October elections, to the Territories about 


to be admitted to statehood. All suffrage 
societies throughout those Territories are 
invited to correspond with Mrs. Duniway, 
whose address, till further notice, will be 
94 Clay Street, Portland, Oregon. 

By order of the Secretary of W. S. A. of 
District of Columbia. 
eee 


A CRY FROM MACEDONIA. 


LYNCHBURG, VA., MARCH 14, 1889. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

A friend in Harrisonburg, my old home 
in the Shenandoah Valley, writes me,‘*Can 
you not ask some of the kind Northern 
people, who seem so willing to aid in 
work for the elevation of humanfty, to 
send us some good temperance literature? 
We are on the eve of a local option can- 
vass. Our little branch of the W.C. T. U. 
is doing all it can, but the powers of dark- 
ness are working against us. We want 
good literature on the temperance ques- 
tion for distribution, particularly illus- 
trated papers to give the colored people. 
We have very little money in the treasury, 
and want to use that and all we can raise 
to employ a good speaker during the can- 
vass. Our great trouble is with the negro 
voters, as they, almost to a man, advocate 
open bar-rooms. We would like very 
much to have some good articles to use at 
the public readings we are trying to pre- 
pare for. The liquor people are working 
like beavers. It is said they allow the 
negroes, most of whom are very poor, to 
make bills for which the bar-keepers are 
responsible, ‘if they will bind themselves 
not to be fools about temperance,’ that is, 
if their votes are given to the liquor inter- 
est.” 

[ hope you will be kind enough to print 
this letter in the WOMAN’s JOURNAL. If 
any of your readers feel interested in help- 
ing the temperance cause in Virginia, con- 
tributions of literature, etc., can be ad- 
dressed to Mrs. Funkhauser, secretary of 
the Women’s Christian Temperance Union. 

ORRA LANGHORNE. 
nD O— 


MISS PEATE IN JAMESTOWN. 


JAMESTOWN, N. Y., MARCH 18, 1889. 
Editors Woman’s Journal ; 

Believing that your readers will rejoice at 
the progress of political equality in West- 








| ern New York, I take great pleasure in an- 
| nouncing the signal success of our young 


having rehearsals every Monday evening | 
at the suffrage headquarters, 3 Park Street. | 


It promises to be one of the beautiful 
features of the Pageant. 
Members of the general executive com- 


mittee in charge of the Tableaux are in- | 


vited to meet on Monday, March 25, at 
10 A. M. sharp, at Hollis Street Theatre, 
to see the dimensions of the stage, the 
properties, etc. Please be prompt, so that 
we may not interfere with the business of 
the theatre. Goto the stage entrance on 


| a member. 


Common Street, a few doors on the left | 


from Tremont Street. 
Cora Scott Ponp, 
Chairman Pageant Committee. 
—— OO 
THANKS TO U. 8. SENATORS. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., MARCH 15, 1889. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

The Woman Suffrage Association of the 
District of Columbia held a **thanks” meet- 
ing last evening at the Red Parlors of the 
Riggs House, which was well attended. 
Mrs. Abigail Scott Duniway made a telling 
speech illustrative of the present relations 
between the Republican party and woman 
suffrage. The lady was followed by Sena- 
tor Blair and by Representative Hermann, 
of Oregon, who heartily endorsed the 


| speaker’s sentiments. The following reso- 


lutions were enthusiastically adopted : 


Whereas women note with keenest interest 
everything said and done in their favor by gen- 
tlemen in high places, and 


| engrossed her attention. 


pa SS 


Whereas the late action of Senators in our na- | 


tion’s council halls in reference to admitting 
women to the exercise of the right of su in 
the pro new States has thrilled the otic 
heart of womanhood throughout the world, and 
tilled us with new hope that the Republican party 
will complete the work so gloriously begun, 
therefore, 

PB pn That yah are ry and are 
reby expressed to gentlemen in authori 
who have hem time to time assisted in the —~ 4 
preparatory to woman’s enfranchisement, and 
especially do we thank Senators Hoar, Hawley, 
Palmer, Dolph, Blair, Mitchell, Teller, Dawes, 
Stewart, Manderson, Chace, Wilson, Paddock, 
Farwell, Bowen, Stanford, Davis, Jones, Sabin, 
Frye,Chandler, Plumb,Sherman, and Cullom, for 


the record they have recently made in our behalf. 

Resolved, women never forget a favor, 
and look hopefully for the good time coming 
when we may requite our patriotic champions 
with votes, which every statesman knows are 
more expressive than thanks. 





townswoman, Miss Kate O. Peate, who 
lectured Monday evening, March 11, in 
the Independent Congregational Church, 
under the auspices of the Political Equality 
Club of this city. Subject, ‘““The Disfran- 
chised.” 

A large audience assembled to listen to 
the youthful aspirant for platform honors. 
Miss Peate is the daughter of a well- 
known Methodist clergyman, long resi- 
dent in Jamestown. She is young and 
prepessessing, and has for some time en- 


joyed an enviable reputation as a speaker 


on the labor question. On the formation 
of our Political Equality Club she became 
Upon invitation of the club, 
Miss Peate consented to address us on 
woman’s enfranchisement. We naturally 
felt much interest and anxiety as to the 
result, as this subject has only recently 
Modestly and 
with some trepidation the little woman as- 
cended the steps of the platform, accom- 
panied by the president, secretary, and 
chairman of the executive committee. 
The president in fitting words introduced 
the speaker. 

Miss Peate traced the path which nature 
takes to Jead humanity to its fullest and 
highest development. By apt illustra- 
tions, quotations and figures, she proved 
the unity of the masculine and feminine 
principle in life and government; hence, 
that both are necessary to the body poli- 
tic. She left no side of woman’s condi- 
tion, past, present and future, untouched. 
Her recitation of the poem entitled ‘*Han- 
nah Jane,” by D. R. Locke (Nasby) dis- 
played marked ability in elocution. Be- 
fore she was half through, her entire audi- 
ence must have felt convinced that Miss 
Peate is an orator; furthermore that her 
wit and dramatic power evince versatility 
of talent of high order. At the close, 
friends crowded around to take her hand 
and congratulate her. 

Members of other clubs were present. 
From them came earnest requests for Miss 
Peate to address neighboring associations 
in the near future. With such women to 
speak and hold the attention of an audi- 
ence, we feel sure that the organization of 
the great Empire State in behalf of the en- 
franchisement of women need not long be 
delayed. CORNELIA R. TIFFANY, 

Rec. Sec’y Political Equality Club. 
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FROM MACEDONIA. 

aG, VA., MARCH 14, 1889. 
Journal ; 
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TE IN JAMESTOWN. 
N. Y., Marcu 18, 1889. 
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CIRCULATING THE PETITIONS. 


It seems discouraging to circulate wom- | 
ap suffrage petitions year after year, and 
to have the request of the petitioners again 
and again refused. But the labor is not 
lost. The person who circulates the peti- 
tion has invaluable opportunities to hear 
and answer objections, and all these little 
conversations and discussions on the sub- 
ject help to make converts. Agitation and 
education are what is needed. The reap- 

rance of the petition year after year is 
a potent educating force, and a mild agita- 
tion of the question is set up in every 
house at the door of which the paper is 
presented for signature. 

Mrs. Margaret V. Longley, who has | 
been circulating a woman suffrage peti- 
tion in Pasadena, Cal., writes to the Los 
Angeles Daily Tribune : 


‘There is, after all, something interesting 
in the experience of a canvasser, giving 
opportunity, as it does, to get an insight 
into human nature, become acquainted 
with different qualities of minds, and, last 
but not least, to hear all the arguments 
against the proposed extension of rights. 
Some excuses offered as reasons are really 
no reasons at all. Forinstance: One gen- 
tleman, and one of at least ordinary intelli- 
gence, said, when asked to sign the peti- 
tion, **My wife does not want to vote, and 
[ am sure [ don’t want she should.” 

Could that be considered a good reason 
why women who have no husbands, or 
those who do want a voice as to the man- 
agement of city affairs, should not be per- 
mitted to vote? It is not proposed to force 
women who do not want to vote to do so; 
nothing so arbitrary is thought of. There 
are many men who do not care to vote; | 
would it, therefore, be reasonable to say | 
that no man should have the right to vote? 
People are not all alike ; some are interest- 
ed in one thing and some in another. If 
three-fourths of the men in any neighbor- 
hood, at any time, did not care to vote, the 
other one-fourth would never concede that 
that was a reason “7 they should be ex- 
cluded from the polls. The wife of the 
gentleman in question may not have any 
children in school, or property to be as- 
sessed; or she may know so little about 
such matters that she is quite willing to 
trust her children’s education to others, 
and her property interests to her good hus- 
band; or she may have all her time occu- 
pied by the demands of society; or she 
may devote herself to church work, or, 
what is more likely, she may never have 
thought what good she might do, or wish 
to do, if women possessed the effective in- 
strumentality of the ballot. But surely 
that is no reason why she or her husband 
should not wish others, who are interested 
in schools and other municipal matters, to 
have the privilege of expressing their 
wishes and judgment in a direct and digni- 
fied manner. It is doubtfuiif the gentle- 
man himself would, after more deliberate 
consideration, think he did himself justice 
in giving such an excuse as a reason for 
not putting his name to the petition for 
suffrage for women. 


—eeo- 


ONE-LEGGED SUFFRAGE. 





Woman has not suffered alone from the 
denial to her of political equality. Justas 
the master was injured by slavery as well 
as his slave, so has man’s moral nature 
been injured by his refusal of justice to 
woman. Some onehas illustrated this by | 
an apt figure. The human race is personi- | 
fied as a colossal man, who, through in- 
fancy, youth and manhood, has compelled | 
his right leg to bear the burden of the 
body, regarding the left merely as an or- 
namental appendage, to be swung up by 
supports, and tricked out with ribbons, 
lace and jewelry. The one would be 
nerveless and feeble, the other lame and 
overworked, and the progress of the whole 
body would be halting, uneven and slow. 
So with the body politic. All who are in- 
terested in public affairs feel how lame, un- | 
equal and imperfect is the advance of so- 
ciety, and how heavily drag the mighty in- | 
terests of the great Republic. It will beno 
better till complete justice is done to wom- 
an. With her enfranchisement there will 
come a nobler era. Then, with interests 
that are identical, witha humanity common 
to both, the masculine head married to the 
feminine heart, wisdom supplemented with 
love, man and woman shall together work 
out the great problems of life, and a nobler | 
and better civilization shall come to the | 
waiting future.—Mary A. Livermore. 


-—— eo - 
THE NEW ALBANY LECTURE COURSE. 


Editors Woman’s Journat : 

The New Albany Equal Suffrage So- | 
ciety’s Course of Lectures by Eminent | 
Women, of which I wrote in my last let- | 
ter, was completed Friday evening, March | 
8, with a fine lecture on “Culture” by 
Mrs. May Wright Sewall. 

Of the five lectures given, three were on 
suffrage, and two on topics of more gen- 
eral interest. As the opening lecture by 
Mrs. Wallace received extended notice in 
your columns, it need not be further re- 
ferred to here. The second lecture was 
given Friday, Dec. 14, by Mrs. Annie Jen- 
ness Miller. Her subject, ‘‘Dress,” illus- 
trated by a number of beautiful costumes, 
naturally attracteda large audience, which 
was charmed with the lecturer and her 
lecture. A direct, practical benefit sprung 
almost immediately from this lecture, in 
the adoption or partial adoption by many 





garments. 
Rey. Annie H. Shaw gave the third lect- 


ure of the course, Monday evening, Jan. 7, 


| She talked of the need in civil government 


of women, the feminine element, without 
which no work of common interest to hu- 
manity can be complete. The lecture 
abounded in witty, pertinent illustrations, 
was logical and convincing, and gave the 
highest satisfaction to those who heard it. 
Competent judges said no better lecture 
had ever been given in New Albany. 

Rev. Olympia Brown lectured Feb. 5 on 
“The Symbol of Liberty.” The lecture 
was full of good points, some of them 
strikingly new and original. Mrs. Brown 
strengthened the good impression her lect- 
ure made, by a mothers’ meeting which 
she conducted the next afternoon in a pri- 
vate parlor. 

Mrs. Sewall had been asked also for a 
suffrage lecture. But by special request 
of the Society, a short time before the date 
fixed for her lecture, she agreed to give an 
address on “‘Culture.”” Though originally 
written for young people, and not intended 
for a popular audience, it created an excel- 
lent impression, and received the highest 
praise from people who heard it, and from 
the press of our city. The next afternoon 
Mrs. Sewall gave a parlor lecture, on two 
subjects, the ‘‘National Council” and “‘Suf- 
frage.” About thirty representative la- 
dies of the city were present, and listened 
with the closest attention for two hours to 
Mrs. Sewall’s interesting and instructive 
talk. The explanation of the construc- 
tion and purpose, which Mrs. Sewall is so 
peculiarly fitted to give, of the National 
Council, aroused special interest, as even 
the existence of the Council was probably 
unknown to a number of the ladies pres- 
ent, who were not members of the suffrage 
society. 

The lectures have not been as well at- 
tended as it was hoped they would be, but 
their invariably high character has made 
the ‘Course’ something for-the members 
of the New Albany Equal Suffrage Society 
to look back upon with pride. It may be 
said also that a good educational work has 
been done by this Course, and converts 
gained to the suffrage cause. 

Mary E. CARDWELL. 
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OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 


NEW YORK, MARCH 20, 1889. 
Editors Woman's Journal ; 

The municipal woman suffrage bill has 
been made a special order in the Assembly 
for next Monday evening, March 25. All 
friends who are near enough to Albany to 
be present at that time should make an ef- 
fort to come. Good speeches are promised 
for the measure by leading men of both 
parties. 

As a specimen of the remarkable bills 
which are introduced in our Legislature, 
and also as a sign of the times, may be 
mentioned one presented by Assemblyman 
Demarest, ‘‘by request of retail dry-goods 
merchants,” which provides that war- 
rants of attachment for recovery of money 


| due for necessaries of life. may be issued 


against the property of the defendant as if 
he or she were non-residents of the State, 
and further provides that ‘in case said 
necessaries shall be sold to a person hav- 


| ing a wife or husband (as the case may be), 


such action may be brought against either 


‘husband or wife, respectively, but not 


against both, and bringing such action 
against one shall forever bar the bringing 
of such action against the other, or his or 
their legal representatives.” 

Here we find a direct attempt to render 
the wife liable for the husband’s debts just 
as the husband is now liable for the wife’s. 
There would be noinjustice in this if wom- 
en had equal opportunities for earning 
money with men, but until they do, it is 
hard to impose upon them equality of bur- 
dens. Much is often said of the great ad- 
vantage to women that under the existing 
law the husband is liable for the family 
debts, while the wife is not. As a mat- 
ter of fact, if the man does not earn 
money to pay for the necessaries of life 
the woman must, or the family will 
soon starve, since grocers and butchers 
will not supply the wife with unlimited 


| food when no money is forthcoming, even 


if the law does say that the husband must 
pay. Wives will, as a rule, do their best 
to supply the money ‘f the husband can- 
not or will not, and this bill is needless and 
oppressive, since it would put it in the 


| power of bad men to refuse to pay just 


debts for which the wife’s property may 
then be attached. It is hardly likely that 
the measure will pass. 

An interesting meeting of the Medico- 
Legal Society was held here last week in 
the parlors of the Buckingham Hotel. The 
object was to discuss the case of Mrs. Sarah 
J. Whiteling, now under sentence of death 
in Philadelphia, for the murder of her hus- 
band and two children. 

The very statement of the crime carries 
with it a suspicion of insanity, from its un- 
naturalness, and this was the question of 
the evening. Judge Clarke Bell presided. 





| Our cold, 
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Dr. Alice Bennett, superintendent of the 
Hospital for Insane Women at Norris- 
town, Pa., read an admirable paper, giving 
a careful history of the case. Valuable re- 
marks were made by Dr. Lucy Hall, Dr. 
Elizabeth Bradley, and Mrs. M. Louise 
Thomas, and by several men physicians. 
A strong protest against the execution of 
the unfortunate woman has been sent to 
the Pennsylvania Board of Pardons by the 
society. 

A curious little incident occurred at the 





annual dinner of Sorosison Monday. Sev- | 


eral men, as reporters, were permitted to 
view the proceedings from the gallery, 
themselves invisible behind a screen of 
flowering plants. On several great occa- 
sions of men’s feasts, the New England 
dinner, the recent Harvard dinner, ete., 
women have been present, hungry and si- 
lent in the gallery. This turning of the 
tables was amusing. 

A large circle of friends has been sad- 
dened by the death of Miss Kate Johnson, 
the able principal of Grammar School No. 
59. Miss Johnson died a victim of the 
blizzard and a martyr to duty. Her home 
was on 86th Street; her school on 57th 
Street. During both days of that awful 
storm, she walked the entire distance both 
ways. She has never been well since, and 
after a lingering illness, exactly a year 
from the day of the blizzard, she passed 
away. 
prime of life, and possessed many brilliant 
qualities. Her place will not be easy to 
fill. LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 

149 East 44th Street. 
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IN MEMORIAM. 


Mrs. ELIZABETH A. MCCONNELL, of Ox- 
ford, O., died at the residence of Mrs. 
Allendorf, on South Beech Street. She 
was buried at Masonville, O. The Oxford 
Citizen thus describes a beautiful charac- 
ter: 

“She was an intelligent, earnest Chris- 
tian lady, full of good works. No worthy 
cause in church or State needed aid that 
she was not ready to extend. Occupying 
what may be regarded as advanced ground, 
she believed in the fullest enjoyment of 
human liberty for every creature. She re- 
garded education as the bulwark of the na- 
tion, the hope of the world. Her unosten- 


| tatious charities gladdened many a home 


and brought light and comfort to many a 
gloomy heart. ‘The sick and suffering, the 
sorrowing and friendless, have lost a noble 
friend. When the Silver Lake Quartette 
was here on a recent occasion, she contrib- 
uted toward defraying expenses of bring- 
ing them, offering to double it if needed. 
This is but a single instance of her whole- 
souled generosity. The Master’s warning 
she never forgot—‘The poor ye have al- 
ways with you.’ Although her immediate 
relatives were absent in distant States, she 
received assiduously from gentle hands 
and loving hearts all the kind attentions 
which she so well deserved. But the noble, 
patient, sympathetic heart is still. Heaven 
is rieher and earth is poorer by her death. 
calculating, grasping world 
needs such examples of unselfishness and 
of such genuine liberality. As a beautiful 


She was a woman in the early | 


| ized **Peace” department. 


| trolled by women, has 29 boarding-schools, 


ing that the balmy climate might restore 
his failing health, or, at least, give a long- 
er lease of a life so precious and useful to 
all about him. But the hope was vain, and 
the broken-hearted wife is to-day speeding 
over the great plains, bringing back to the 
once happy and beautiful home all that re- 
mains of the tenderly cherished husband 
and friend. In this death the women of 
Iowa experience a sense of personal loss. 
Our Suffrage Association can ill afford to 
spare so noble a specimen of manhood 
from its ranks. His strong, helpful nature 
wielded an influence that few could with- 
stand, and he was a power for good among 
men. His loss will be especially great to 
the educational circles of lowa, and we shall 
ever miss his cordial, sympathetic encour- 
agement in our reformatory work. Ten- 
der, heart-felt sympathy from the entire 
State is extended to Mrs. Welch in her be- 
reavement. Maria S. ORwIa. | 
Des Moines, la., March 15, 1889. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


Natick, Mass., has elected three women | 
on its school board. 

The Delaware W. C. T. U. is working to | 
get the age of protection for girls raised 
from seven years to eighteen. 

The New Jersey Legislature has passed a 
bill providing for the temporary removal 
from State Prison of female convicts who 
are pregnant. 

The Australian W.C. T. U. has a ‘Home 
for Discharged Female Prisoners,” a sec- 
tion for Rescue work, and a newly organ- 








Rev. Annie H. Shaw had a great audi- 
ence when she spoke in ‘Topeka, Kan., a 
few days ago, and the papers of that city 
give a glowing account of her address. 

The school work in Japan, mainly con- 


with 2,707 pupils, and 2,895 pupils more in 
day schools, making in all 5,502 under lady 
teachers. 

The wife of 'Tolstoi does not sympathize | 
with her husband's extreme religious | 
views, and threatens, if he attempts to | 


| carry out his plans of selling all that he | 


oasis in the desert, as a rose blooming | 
amid wintry winds, as a cool spring in the | 


wilderness, such lives bless and beautify 
this lower world, that man may not lose 
faith in immortality or doubt the existence 
of virtue. The grandest eulogy ever pro- 
nounced on mortal was addressed to a 
woman: ‘She hath done what she could." 
*¢And I said in under-breath,—All our life is 
mixed with death, 
And who knoweth which is best ? 
And I smiled to think God's greatness flows 
around our incompleteness, 
Round our restlessness, His rest.’ ’’ 


Mrs. McConnell’s will has been admitted 
to probate. 
ing on the eve of making a journey to Min- 


has for the benefit of the poor, to ask for | 
an Official investigation of his sanity. 

The wife of Edwin Arnold, author of 
“The Light of Asia,” died at her home in 
London last week Friday. Mrs. Arnold 
was a daughter of our late beloved co- | 
worker, Wm. H. Channing. The only son 
of Mr. Channing sits in the House of Com- | 
mons for the eastern division of North- | 
amptonshire. 


Miss Anna Gardner edits a department 
for woman suffrage in two Nantucket pa- 
pers. Miss Gardner is in her seventy-third 
year, and cau only walk with crutches. | 
But she brings to this work a clear intel- 
lect and wisdom gained by long expe- 
rience in it. She and the cause are to be 
congratulated on the post of vantage she 
occupies. 

Mrs. Flora E. Barry’s testimonial con- | 
cert will take place in the Music Hall. on 
Monday afternoon, March 25. The follow- | 
ing artists have volunteered for the occa- 
sion: Mrs. Annie Louise (Cary) Raymond, 
the Berkeley Quartet (women’s voices), of | 


| New York, Messrs. T. Adamowski, Fritz 


The testator says that, be- | 


nesota, and realizing the danger of travel | 


and the uncertainty of life, she deemed it 
right and proper to give, in the event of 
her death suddenly, the several amounts of 
money of which she was in possession, 
said amounts to be given within three 
months after her decease, as designated by 
the will. The amount disposed of is as 
follows: 

‘To the editors of the WOMAN’s JOUR- 
NAL, to be used by them for the further- 
ance of Equal Rights, as they ably advocate 
in their weekly paper, $600; to the Na- 
tional Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union, of which I am a member, $600, 
with my best wishes for the early realiza- 
tion of the hopes and earnest desires of 
the Association.” 

Mrs. McConnell left $600 also to the 
Samaritan Mission in Kansas City, and a 
number of smaller bequests to various in- 
dividuals. In conclusion she says: 

“My wish and request is that my niece, 
Susan Keeler Rohrer, shall act as executor 
and take charge of the above effects, dis- 
pose of my bequests and receive another 
$100 for the same, and have my love and 
thanks.” 

The will is dated August 3, 1885. B. 





Telegrams have just been received in 
Des Moines, announcing the death of Hon. 


A. 8S. WELCH, late president of Iowa State | 
Agricultural College, and beloved husband | 


of Mrs. Mary B. Welch, State president of 
the Iowa Woman Suffrage Association. 
His death occurred in Pasadena, Cal., 


whither they went early last autumn, hop- | 


Giese, Leon Keach, George J. Parker and | 
Myron W. Whitney. ‘The programme 
committee consists of Messrs. John S. | 
Dwight, B. J. Lang, Arthur Foote and A. | 
Parker Browne. e | 

Miss Emily Ward, of Detroit, known to 
a wide circle of motherless children as | 
“Aunt Emily.” celebrated her eightieth | 
birthday a week ago. A large number of | 
guests assembled; a poem in her honor 
was read by Giles B. Stebbins, and letters 
and telegrams of congratulation poured in | 
from various parts of the country. A let- 
ter from ex-Postmaster-General Dickinson | 
called her his ‘‘best friend on earth,” and | 
Don M. Dickinson put in by telegram a | 
claim to be counted as one of her boys. | 
‘**Aunt Emily” was a pioneer of that region, 
& woman of strong character and much 
unostentatious philanthropy. Unmarried | 
herself, she brought up a host of other 
people’s children, who all seem to regard 
her with the warmest attachment. 

The defeat of the Woman Suffrage Bill | 
before the Legislature, last week, was un- 
fortunate, but it is not discouraging. Its | 
success is only a matter of time and of | 

| 


perseverance, and the advocates of the 
measure are increasing day by day. ‘The 
world moves, and by and by we shall 
reach a stage of progress and of intelli- 
gence that will make the withholding of 
the suffrage from woman an impossibility. 
The anti-slavery philanthropists were op- 
posed with fully as much bitterness as is 
now manifested by the anti-suffragists, 
but the right triumphed at last. The age 
is too enlightened to encourage intoler- 
ance exercised against a just cause, and if 
the woman suffrage supporters do not 
lose courage from frequent failure, they 
are certain in the end to win their cause. 
—Saturday Evening (azette. 
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At arecent dinner given by Alexander, the 
twelve-year-old Crown Prince of Servia, to 
the officers of the battalion he commands, 
one of the guests asked his Royal Highness 
to propose a toast. The boy without hesi- 
tation proposed the health of his banished 


mother, to the consternation of the officers- 


present, who, since the divorcee proceed- 
ings of last year, have not been permitted 
to speak her name or to recognize her as 
having any place or authority in Servia. 
After a short pause they all drank the 
health of “their Crown Prince’s mother” 
without calling her ‘*Queen.” 


The same barrenness of argument as 
usual was shown by the opponents of 
woman suffrage before our Legislature. 
‘*When the women want to vote it will be 
time enough to talk about letting them 
vote,” said Mr. Lord and his disciples. But 
the real argument is the indefeasible right 
of the citizen to the privileges and duties 
of a citizen. If only two women in Massa- 
chusetts wanted to vote, they should be 
allowed to. But as a matter of fact, the 
evidence has been presented that many 
thousands do want to vote, not merely by 
petitions, but by the practical test of an 
election in Boston.—Springjield Republican. 

The Equal Suffrage Association of Hut- 
chinson, Kan., held a banquet a few nights 
ago onthe occasion of its third anniversary. 
The president, Mrs. A. W. Houk, in her 
annual address, gave a comprehensive re- 
view of the progress of the movement. In 
conclusion, referring to the Hutchinson 
Society, she said: ‘‘Its steady accretion of 
members has at this time placed our club 
upon the list as the largest equal suffrage 
association in the large State of Kansas, 
and entitles us to be called the banner club 
of the State.” Addresses and responses to 
toasts were given by Rev. Mr. Rogers, Dr. 
Comstock, Mrs. Geo. W. Winans, and 
Judge Houk. There was music by Mr. 
D. L. Wall, Miss Houk, Miss Avis Bright, 
and Miss Bessie Whitelaw, and readings 
and recitations by Mrs. A. H. Robinson, 
Mr. John H. Lawson, and Prof. Jones. 
Letters were read from L. B. Wellogg. 
James H. Canfield, and Mrs. Helen M. 
Gougar, who had helped to organize the 
club. It was a very enjoyable occasion. 

*o¢- 
AN IMPERATIVE NECESSITY. 


What pure air is to an unhealthy locality, 
what spring cleaning is to the neat house-keeper, 
so is Hood’s Sarsaparilla to everybody, at this 
season. ‘The body needs to be thoroughly reno- 
vated, the blood purified and vitalized, the germs 
of disease destroyed. Scrofula, Salt Rheum, and 
all other blood disorders are cured by Hood's 
Sarsaparilla, the most popular and successful 
spring medicine. 
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POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, 
strength and wholesomeness. More economical 
than the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in com- 
petition with the multitude of low test, short weight 
alum or phosphate powders. Sold only in cans. 
RoYAL BAKING POWDER Co., 106 Wall St., N. Y. 


SPRING OVERCOATS, 


Of dark, medium and light colors—made from 
wide and narrow pattern Diagonals, in wool or 
worsted fabrics—Venetians, Meltons, etc. —in 
variety of styles, suitable for elderly, middle-aged 
and young men—as good in every way as the 
best garments made to measure. Now ready 
for immediate selection and use, in our Retail 
Clothing Department. 


Prices range from $12.00 to $30.00. 


Macular, Parker & Company, 


400 Washington Street. 











(Mrs.) E. G. WOELPER, 
Real Estate ili Mortgages 


Special attention given to Collection of Rents, &c 
TELEPHONE 512. 
54 Equitable Buliding, BOSTON, MASS. 
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For The Woman's Journal. 
A SONNET TO MINERVA. 
BY MRS. J. V. H. KOONGS. 


O happy goddess, beautiful and strong! 
Sweet guardian of home, defender brave 
Of state; in council wise; across the wave 
The mystery of thy being comes in song. 
Thy people, right in thought, in deed were wrong, 
Else not a daughter would have been a slave 
In all thy glorious Greece. The truth can save; 
And love and strength both to the State belong. 
Full-armed, thus born of God to thy high place, 
The father, fearless, noble, grand and free, 
The mother, pure and loving, blend in thee. 
Thy antitype, the genius of our race, 
Shall rise and answer back to Christ in heaven, 
“Nor have we sex in State, our chains are riven!" 

Muneie, Ind. 

+e 


THE BIRD OF DAWNING. 


These morns of March, 

In the still dark before the break of day, 

A blackbird comes to pipe his deep-toned lay, 
Safe in the citadel of lime or larch. 


Tuat lonely note! 

It murmured in the river of my dream, 

Like the faint undersong within the stream, 
A call familiar from a land remote. 

Waking I heard, 

Mellow and loud, the minstrel of the tree 
Scattering the gold of liberal melody— 

The kingly exultation of the bird. 

When all is o’er, 

From life’s blind slumber shall I wake to hear 
The loved, the silenced voices, close and clear, 
Tormented with desire and doubt no more? 


- oe 
WHERE EARTH AND HEAVEN MEET. 


BY REBECCA PALFREY UTTER. 








Whether between lie meadows green 
Where sun and shadow play, 

Or silent snowfields intervene, 
With trees of leafless gray, 

Or stately hills send down supplies 
To blue lakes at their feet, 

Beyond them all I seek the line 
Where earth and heaven meet. 


Sometimes remote it seems and dim, 
Through earthly mists that rise; 

Again distinct and clear it stands 
Before my longing eyes. 

O faces loved I may not see, 
O lips I may not greet, 

Till life’s horizon line I reach 
Where earth and heaven meet! 


*++- 
YE NEXTE THYNGE. 


From an old English parsonage 
Down by the sea, 
There came in the twilight 
A message to me; 
Its quaint Saxon legend, 
Deeply engraven, 
Hath, as it seems to me, 
Teaching from heaven ; 
And through the hours 
The quiet words ring, 
Like a low inspiration 
“Doe ye nexte thynge.”’ 
Many a questioning, 
Many a fear, 
Many a doubt 
Hath its quieting here; 
Moment by moment, 
Let down from heaven, 
Time, opportunity, 
Guidance are given. 
Fear not to-morrows, 
Child of the King; 
Quietly, steadily, 
‘Doe ye nexte thynge.” 
Do it immediately, 
Do it with prayer, 
Do it reliantly, 
Casting off care; 
Do it with reverence, 
Tracing His hand 
Who hath placed it before thee 
With earnest command. 
Stayed in Omnipotence, 
Safe ’neath His wing, 
Leave all resultings, 
“Doe ye nexte thynge.” 


--2 ¢——___ — 


For the Woman’s Journal. 
LETTER FROM NIPVILLE. 


BY SARGENT FLINT (FRANCES EATON). 


NIPVILLE, MARCH 10, 1889. 

Dear Mr. Editor: In addressin’ these 
lines ter you, I understand purty well the 
risk I run in bein’ taken for a Woman’s 
tighter; but I hev my purpose. I ama 
respectable, God-fearin’ man, a-follerin’ 
the Scripters, ter the letter, when they 
don’t go tooshard agin human nater, as 
they’ve been a-doin’ o’ late, accordin’ ter 
our parson’s interpertation. 

I understand that your paper is a wom- 
an’s paper, an’ fer that cause I forward 
this ter you, trustin’ thereby that it will 
git circoolated quicker’n ef I writ it fer the 
Herald, though I understand your paper 
aint a daily. 

The dickens is to pay in our place, an’ in 
my judgment the parson’s at the bottom on 
it. Now, I aint no upholder o’ woman’s 
rights; I don’t believe in wimmim’s histin’ 


son git real sot agin her, ‘cause when our 
little Tommy died with dyphthery, an’ no 
livin’ soul dared look over our fence, Sarah 
Ann came an’ dressed the little feller, an’ 
put flowers ‘round him; an’ mother was 


| 
| 


orful pleased, ‘cause she was too sick to | 
| raise a hand, an’ I thought it lightened the 
| sorrow considerble that ‘Tommy wouldn't 


be a rizin’ on Resurrection Day without no 
clothes on. An’ beside, in the thickest o’ 
the rumpus, Sarah Ann was the only wom- 
an in the church that spoke perlite ter me. 

But, Mr. Editor, vou will say I am as 
long as a woman a-cummin’ ter my pint. 
Sol be. But it’s an orful darin’ thing to 
blow on your parson; but it’s also a dred- 
ful desirable thing ter git the wimmin back 
on your side. Now, I'm goin’ ter sidle 
right up ter the real trouble. One day the 
parson comes up to our fence, an’ says he, 
‘**Deacon, what ye doin’ of?” Says I, “I’m 
hangin’ out some clothes for mother; 
*taint no day,” says I, ‘fur wimmin ter be 
hangin’ out clothes when the murcury’s 
too froze ter rise.” ‘‘Soon as ye git through 
I'd like ter speak ter ye,” says he. ‘Step 
right in ter the settin’-room,” says I, ‘*‘Mis’ 
Pecker’s a-washin’, and there aint no fire 
in the parlor.” ‘*Don’t let me hender ye,” 
says he—he’s as kind a man as there is 
a-goin’. I don’t care what the wimmin 
says, he'd die afore he'd live up to what he 
writ in that ‘ere paper. But I’m gittin’ 
ahead 0°’ myself. Wall, when I went into 
the settin’-room he was countin’ over some 
sheets o’ writin’ paper, an’ he says, ‘‘Dea- 
con, could I git permission to set down an’ 
write a little while at your secertary?” I 
was a trifle took back, ‘cause he’s got a ter- 
rible fine study to hum. The wimmin give 
him a handsome lamp what cost ‘um twelve 
dollars, an’ a dictionary on a stand, so 
handy in case o’ spellin’, an’ cushions fer 
his back an’ his feet, an’ the Lord knows 
what all, to help him on with his sermons. 
Course I never mentioned none o’ these 
things to him, ’t aint likely (an’ aint that 
like a woman now, wastin’ time tellin’ 
what ye didn’t do!). Says I, *‘I’m pleased 
an’ proud ter hev ye write a sermon here, 


parson, without askin’ why ye come ter do 


it.” ‘*°T aint no sermon,” says he, “buta 
piece for the Male Christian's Recorder, on 
the subject 0’ woman’s sufferage. My wife 
sometimes reads what I write fer the pa- 


| pers, an’—I leetle rather write this without 


| proud, an’ we don't deny it. 


themselves onto platforms, an’ nosin’ round | 


at the polls; but God made ’um, an’ Jesus 
never said that they wus to be counted out 
o’ the Scripters. To my mind, it wus an 
orful soopin’ statement that our parson 
made, an’ it’s doin’ as much damage among 
the wimmin folks as a tempest in a flower 
plot. It’s dreffie onforternate that the only 


real smart woman in our place, outside o’ | 
the rumpus—that’s Sarah Ann Bloomers, | 


her right name bein’ Bloomin’ton—kinder 
leans towards woman’s rights,an‘ the know- 


jn’.o’ this kinder hendered the parson from | 


askin’ her help. But I can’t no way in rea- 


her.” **Your wife aint no woman’s right- 
er,” saysI. ‘Oh, dear me, no,” says he, 
a-smilin’ out 0’ only one side of his mouth, 
“but if you will give the loan o° your sec- 
ertary for a short time, I'd like it. It 
seems quiet an’ peaceful here, an’ while 
Mis’ Pecker is a-washin’, I'll write my 
piece.” 

I walked out ter tell Jerooshy what the 
parson was a-doin’ of, an* she an* me was 
Nat’rally we 
wus almost restless a-waitin’ an’ a-watchin’ 
fer the piece to come out in the paper. 
Yes, Mr. Editor, we wus a-waitin’, proud 
as two blasted idiots 0° peacocks, ‘cause 
the piece wus writ on our old secertary. 
The day the paper come, I jest run home 
from the post-office ter read the piece ter 
mother, an’ she looked tickled enuff when 
she see me a-wavin’ the paper as I come in 
the gate, an’ says she, ‘‘Ye aint read a word 
on *t, deacon?” ‘*No,” says I, “I aint 
opened the paper; an* Mr. Editor, may I 
be a goat at jedgment ef I don’t wish I’d 
died afore I opened it! I begun to read, 
but I hadn’t read fur when I peeked out 
the corner 0’ my eye at Jerooshy. ‘Go 
on," says she; but I don’t care how feeble 
the rumblin’, nor how fur off it be, nor 
how blue the heavens, I know when a 
thunder-head is a-gatherin’ as well as Ga- 
briel will know when it’s time to call us 
up, an’ I hadn’t lived nigh on ter forty years 
with Jerooshy Quakeum—Quakeum bein’ 
her maiden name—fer nothin’. I tackled 
another line 0° the piece, not darin’ ter do 
it nor yit darin’ ter stop; an’ I will say 
mother never passed jedgment till long 
arter I had jerked out the last word; an’ 
let me tell ye, Mr. Editor, that the parson 
started at the curse, an’ he never let up 
abusin’ the poor critters clean through to 
Revelations! Now, I never was so mean 
as some men on the subject o’ the Garden 
o’ Eden, even afore I married Jerooshy. 
An’ once [ mentioned my views ter her, 
kinder lookin’ ter please her. ‘‘Law,” 
says she, ‘‘I should say ye better not take 
much grace ter yerself,” says she, ‘‘with 
the whole core o’ the apple stickin’ ter this 
day in yer crop, an’ none in mine.” 


ple. I laughed so I cut myself, and hardly 
got patched up in time fer meetin’. I only 
fetch that in ter show ye that I aint mean 
on the apple question. Well, Mr. Editor, 


the parson’s piece jest curst the wimmin | 


from the word go. Moses, he says, lumped 
her in with goods and chattels. I hoped 
she’d hev a little better luck when she 
struck the New Testament, but Lord a 
massy! The cold creeps run down my 
back when he says that the Bible wa’n’t 
fer her nohow, only as man giv it to her. 
I thought o’ my five boys, an’ three gals, 


| shy never showed much 


It was | 
Sunday, an’ I was shavin’ in the settin’- | 
room. My head was tipped up an’ I was | 
jest scrapin’ the lather off my Adam’s ap- 
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all growd up now, an’ I jest pictered ‘um 
out ter myself the way they used ter stand 
all ’round mother’s chair on a Sunday, an’ 
she a-readin’ an’ a-hearin’ on ’um sayin’ 
the psalms, an’ the Ten Commandments 
an’ the Blesseds! An’ me a-smokin’ my 
pipe at the kitchen-door. Notone o’ them 
five boys left in Nipville! an’ maybe it’s a 
good an’ lucky thing fer their wives that 
they don’t set no longer under Nipville 
preachin’. Every one on ‘um got first- 
class wimmin. I hate ter own that the 
boys had better luck than the gals, ’cause 
a father allus has a tenderer feelin’ fer his 
gals, I spose. 

All the time I wus goin’ over this tn my 
mind, Jerooshy hadn't spoke a blessed 
word. All of a sudden I says, ‘‘Mother, 
I'd like ter hear any man talkin’ such 
blasted nonsense as that ter one 0’ my lit- 
tle gals’’—not thinkin’ o’ the parson, but 0’ 
the three men that had merried my darters. 
The wrath o’ the avengin’ angel seemed to 
be a-burnin’ in Jerooshy’s eyes. ‘*You’d 


better shet yer mouth,” says she, with that | 


sort 0’ slow comin’ rage that there aint no 
kalkerlatin® how much there is behind. 
‘*Where did the parson write that piece?” 
‘Now, mother,” says I, in a beseechin’ 
tone. She’s ’bout as tall as I be when she 
aint mad, but when her dander’s up, some- 
how the ceilin’ looks low. I felt mean 
a-thinkin that maybe she believed | knew 
what the parson was up to when I give 
him the use o’ the secertary, an’ perhaps 
that made me look cringy; eny how, I 
didn’t blame her much when she give mea 
scornful look, an’ says, “Ef I’ve got ter git 
my salvation through sech a measly speci- 
men as you be, Aaron Pecker, | jest about 
as soon miss it.” ‘Now, go easy, Jeroo- 
shy,’ saysI. We've summered it, an’ win- 


tered it, too many years together not ter | 


hev a grievance of our own hatchin’, ef we 
want ter raise a tempest, an’ all the time I 
was a-lookin at her an’ a wonderin® how 
she ever come to marry me. 

“Give me that paper,” says.she, an’ 
all the while I could but jedge that the 
current o° her wrath was a-rizin’, an’ any 
man that stood too near might git swamped. 
I handed her the paper, an’ she went an’ 
put on her shawl an’ bunnit, an’ went out. 
I on with my coat an’ hat an’ follered. It 
was late in the arternoon, nigh ’bout dark. 


As she went out the gate, she met Sis- | 


ter Potter a-comin’ in. Jerooshy says Sis- 
ter Potter’s eyes allers look as ef they'd 
ben bound with red tape, but this time 
they was a-flowin’, an’ her voice was 
quaverin’ as ef she was jest tellin’ her ex- 
perience in meetin’, an’ her two hands 
was a-clutchin’ of a paper, an’ it didn’t 
take no second look to see that it was the 
Male Christian's Recorder. 

“Must we except it, Sister Pecker?” 
says she, a-sobbin’. Now in my inner be- 
in’ I never blamed Brother Potter so much 
as menny 0’ the members did fer takin’ a 
little something warm, now an’ then, 
when he was out, he got so much water at 
home. I[allers thanked the Lord that, I 
didn’t hev to spread an umbrella when me 
an’ mother had our little outs. An’ Jeroo- 
fondness for 
weepin’ members neither, an’ she says, 
kind o’ cold, ‘*Take it or not, jest as ye 
like, Sister Potter.” ‘But he has taken 
away my Lord!” sobbed Sister Potter. 
‘Then you better come over ter mine,” 
says Jerooshy; ‘the, nor no other man, 
can’t take my Lord away.” 

‘But the deacon is a God-feerin’ man, 
an’ Potter aint,” says Sister Potter, a-wail- 
in’ in that low, sort o’ comfortable way, 
arter that fashion that ye know a woman 
could keep it up all winter an’ never break 
down. ‘The deacon’s got his individooal 


soul, an’ I’ve got mine,” says Jerooshy. | 
“It will be a hard pull for the deacon ef | 


he ever rises with nuthin’ but his own sins 
on his shoulders, let alone mine.” 

Jest at this period Sarah Ann Bloom- 
ers come along, a-lookin’ as independent 
as the Fourth o’ July. I see a twinkle in 
her eye afore she reached the corner. 
‘Don’t let on ter Sarah Ann that we're 
down on the parson; an’ I aint sure in my 


soul yit that he aint right,” says Sister | 


Potter. Sarah Ann was as smilin’ as a 
basket o’ chips. ‘Good arternoon,” says 
Jerooshy, as calm as Vesuverus afore it 
apits. ‘Ef you'll jest take the trouble to 
hand round that woman’s rights paper 
that looked so short 0’ names last week, 
me an’ Sister Potter will sign it.” 
now, aint things curious,” says Sarah 
Ann. “Didn’t ye knew I’d changed my 
views? I guess ye aint seen this week’s 
Male Christian’s Recorder, hey ye?” - “I 
hope ye ain’t grinnin’ over that,” says 
Jerooshy. ‘Well, I jest am,” says Sarah 
Ann, as sassy as arobin in spring-time. 
“T aint felt so easy for years.” ‘Jest ter 
hear her!” groaned Sister Potter. ‘No 
more responsibility fer any on us,” says 
Sarah Ann, a-smilin’ in a way that I guess 
would ha’ made the parson dance, though 
he’s agin balls; ‘‘no more care than the 
ox an’ the ass,” went on Sarah Ann, ‘an’ 
ef they talk Bible to us, we can jest say 
that it aint authority fer us. Wa’n’t writ 
fer us, an’ aint nothin’ ter do with us. 


“Well, | 


Don't ye see we aint bound in no way?” 
“Yes, but look a’ here,” put in Sister Pot- 
ter, “what ef we air the men’s prop’ty?” 
“Who says so?” says Sarah Ann, as smil- 
in’ as a Mayflower. ‘‘Why, the Bible, 
Parson Standstiff says,’ whined Sister 
Potter. ‘But don't he say that it wa'n’t 
writ for wimmin, you weepin’ goose?’ 
says Sarah Ann, “‘an’ ef it wa’n’t, why 
pay any attention to it, anyhow?” Sister 
Potter opened her eyes so wide it was a 
wonder the red tape didn’t snap, an’ she 
looked so sort o’ seared that Sarah Ann 
| jest bust into a loud laugh, an’ says she, 
| **Don’t worry yerself too much over noth- 








| in’, Sister Potter, the whole truth is that | 


| the parson had ben havin’ an’ oncommon 
hard time at home, I guess, an’ that piece 
is jest the steam that would ha’ bust his 
family into splinters ef he hadn't kind o’ 
disseminated it over the whole parish.” 
‘*Where do you suppose that he writ that 
piece?” saysJerooshy. ‘In the chair that 
the wimmin give him,” says Sarah Ann, 
‘“‘with his dictionary nigh at hand, that 
| they bought by selling comforters an’ 

quilts, with his feet a-restin’ on one cush- 

ion, and his backagin another. He knows 
| that a parcel o’ wimmin that set a great 
| store by him must be lackin’ in compre- 
| henshun; an’ then he aint any too free in 
| his own house, maybe, an’ he was kind o° 
| driv to it. Poor, dear man, he’s as harm- 
| less as soda water.” ‘He writ that piece 
in my settin’-room, an’ on my secertary!” 
| says Jerooshy. ‘‘He didn’t dare do it at 

home, maybe, don’t ye think?” says Sister 

Potter, an’ she cackled like an old hen in 
| the corner of a barn-yard that sees another 
hen come off the nest. ‘he more I looked 
at her, the more I had a feelin’ for Potter, 
an’ I thought ef I stood in his shoes, an’ 
what the parson says is true—but I wont 
end that, for it aint Christian-like. ‘*Wall, 
ye better not let Sister Snow know that 
| that thing was writ on your secertary,” 

says Sarah Ann, a-laughin’ like all pos- 
| sessed, ‘‘she’s round tryin’ to git up an 
indignation-meetin’ agin the parson. Poor 
man, he’s ben a-preachin’ this fer years, 
an’ ye don’t "pear ter git the real grit on 
it till ye see it in print.” 

They talked a spell longer, an’ then 
they started for the parson’s house. 
parson’s wife opened the door, an’ the rest 
I got from Jerooshy. ‘They walked in, 
an’ there was the parlor nigh about full 0’ 
| sisters; some on ‘um agreein’ with the 





The | 


parson, an’ some on ‘um ready ter jump | 


| either side, an’ some higher’n kites. ‘The 
parson was among the missin’, an’ I don’t 
| blame him. Jerooshy opened fire by ask- 
in’ the parson’s wife what kind of a piece 
0’ prop’ty the parson’s mother was. 
Jerooshy says the parson’s wife’s dander 
wa’n't quite down, an’ she says in answer, 
‘*His mother was a ‘Tenth-Commandment, 
long-eared beast o° burden, but the Lord 
does care even for she-asses, for he let her 
die afore she heard her foal bray!" 
parson’s wife aint so deep, maybe, as the 
parson, but I never see no man exchang- 
in’ with Brother Standstiff that ever dared 
cross wits with her, cept, maybe, old Dr. 
| Slowup, that never knows anyhow wheth- 


The | 


er he’s beat or not in arguin’, be it with | 


petticoats or pantaloons. Wall, the par- 
| son’s wife took all the wind out o’ Jeroo- 
shy’s sails, for the stingin’est arrer she 
could fit to her bow wa’n’t nothin’ to 
| what the parson’s wife said. An’ a good 
part o’ the sisters went a-swingin’ right 
round ter the parson’s side, an’ wus orful 
down on Sister Standstiff. Wimmin be 
such queer critters. Most on ‘um, it 
| strikes me, jest pines ter be trod on. 
| Though ‘taint in my natur to tread on 


| nothin’, still ef they like it, I say let ‘um | 


hev it! 

The Sunday arter the rumpus, nateral- 
‘ly, the parson exchanged. There air 
| them as throw out the idee that it was 

cowardly; ter my mind 
There wasn’t quite so many bunnits ter 
meetin’ as common, an’ I wouldn’t ha’ 
thought that Sarah Ann would ha’ turned 
out—Jerooshy couldn’t fetch it—an’ when 
I says, ‘Sarah Ann Bloomers, you air a 
forgivin’ woman!” she says, ‘Why, 
what hev I got ter forgive, deacon? Sure- 
ly not the parson’s plea for woman’s 
rights!" says she. ‘‘Woman’s rights, in- 
deed!” says I, a-gaspin’. ‘‘Sartain,” says 
| she, as cool as ice-cream. ‘We hev all, 
or most on us, I find, ben’ onjust ter the 
parson; he has seen the need o’ rousin’ the 
wimmin ter the subject for a Tong spell, 
| an’ now he was even willin’ ter bring 
odium on himself ter do it. His little 
piege in the Male Christian’s Recorder will 
do more for the cause than a thousand 
miles 0’ petitions, because it will rouse the 
oxen an’ the asses !”’ 

‘“*An’ would ye credit it, Mr. Editor, she 
was right! The very next week they 
| started ter git up a fair in Nipville ter help 

on the cause 0’ woman sufferage. I can’t 
say that I’m brought round yit to believin’ 
| in the mixin’ up o’ the two sexes at the 
polls; but I most went asunder a-laughin’ 
when I axed mother what she was a-goin’ 
| ter buy fer the fair. ‘You'll find out 
| when it comes,” says. she; an’ the next 


it was wise. | 





day she sent for Eben Skinner to come 
over—he’s the painter—an’ when he come 
she ordered him to varnish the old secer. 
tary. An’ she cut the whole o’ the par- 
son's piece out o’ the Male Christian's Re. 
corder, an’ pasted it onter the back o’ the 
secertary, an’ sent it ter the fair ter be 
sold in shares. It'll cost me something, 
ter git it back. The end aint come yit, 
but I'll bet on the wimmin. Hopin’ that 
ye'll try ter give this a conspicuous place 
in your paper, so all Boston will hear on 
it, I am, Yours truly, 
DEACON AARON PECKER. 
— +o —_— : 


THE ROCKFORD Y. INSTITUTE. 


Editors Woman's Journat : 

The Y. Institute, the first of the kind 
ever held, to our knowledge, convened in 
tockford, [l., March 7 and 8, in celebra- 
tion of the fifth anniversary of the Rock- 
ford Y. It was a decided success, and it 
is hoped that it is only the first of many 
such gatherings. Delegates were invited 
from all Northern Illinois and Southern 
Wisconsin. Miss Lillian Chapman, presi- 
dent of the Rockford Y., presided with 
grace and ease, and gave the address of 
welcome in a very pleasing manner. Mrs. 
Eva Fickes, of Shirland, acted as secretary. 
Papers and addresses were given on many 
branches of work,—Band of Hope, Flower 
Mission, Press Work, etc. Rev. Sheldon 
A. Harris, of Byron, gave a very interest- 
ing talk on the last-named subject. ‘Press 
work is absolutely necessary for effective 
temperance work. Without this we can 
do little. What it has accomplished can- 
not be estimated.” A question-box, pre- 
sided over by Miss Catharine G. Waugh, 
afforded fun and discussion, as questions 
were asked on every imaginable subject— 
suffrage, temperance, tobacco, health, 
dress, etc. One, “Is a woman out of her 
sphere when she goes out washing, if she 
has a drunken husband?” brought forth 
the apt answer: ‘*Most decidedly not. She 
is never out of her sphere when engaged 
in any honorable employment. Let her do 
whatever she is best fitted for.” A spicy 
paper was read by Miss Maggie Graham, 


| of Shirland, on “My One Talent,” which 


bubbled over with fun and wit. ‘The 
Health of Women as Aflected by Dress,” 
proved instructive and entertaining. It 
was by Dr. Ella Patten, of Quincy. Ed- 
ward Harris, of Byron, gave a lively paper 
on **Tobacco, from an Honorary Member's 
Standpoint,” and Miss Kate Rising, of 
Lena, treated the subject from an active 
member’s standpoint. Both evinced care- 
ful study. After discussion it was decided 
that the use of tobacco is a sin, and that 
no minister of the gospel should use it. 

Miss Ella Carey, of Rochelle, read an in- 
teresting paper on ‘Our Mothers,” fol- 
lowed by “Our Girls,” by Mrs. T. G. Back- 
us, which paid a glowing tribute to the Y’s. 
‘*The Object and Aims of the Y. W. C. 'T. 
U.” was a beautiful paper by Miss Nellie 
Anthony, of Moline. Owing to her ab- 
sence, it was read by Miss Hyde. Miss 
Mary T. Cowen, of Bloomington, the State 
organizer and assistant superintendent of 
Y. work, gave a pleasing address on ‘*Mod- 
ern Esthers.” She is a talented young 
woman, whose time is given up to temper- 
ance work. Illinois has reason to be proud 
of her, and the many young women band- 
ed together for God and home and native 
land. Mrs. Abbie Jewett Craig, of Harri- 
son, addressed the institute on ‘*One of the 
Wants of Women,” and proved conclusive- 
ly that most of our girls and women who 
are thinkers, workers and readers, do want 
the ballot for home protection. Mrs. Craig 
is a forcible speaker, and was applauded. 
Mrs. Carrie L. Grant, of Rockford, spoke 
of the work the Y’s are doing all over the 
country in the home, in business, church, 
and philanthropy. The music throughout 
the convention was of a high order. Frank 
Dean, « ten-year-old Loyal Legion boy, 
gave a bright recitation written for the oc- 
casion. It had a decided suffrage senti- 
ment throughout. 

CARRIE M. ASHTON, 
Supt. of Press Work. 


*e-* 
W. Cc, T. U. AND THIRD PARTY. 


Editors Woman’s Journal : 

In a late number of your paper appeared 
a communication against the W. C. T. U.'s 
declaring its allegiance to the third party. 

How one can object to it, is past my 
comprehension. Women long ago learned 
that whatever political rights they re- 
ceived must be. granted them by some 
political party. Now it is well known 
that Miss Willard and others presented 
enormous petitions to both the other par- 
ties and received only contempt, while 
the prohibitionists heartily espoused their 
eause. The W.C.'T. U. and the Prohibi- 
tion party are working for the same end, 
the destruction of the liquor traffic. Not 
only that, but the prohibitionists are as a 
rule suffragists. In all their conventions 
women are sent as delegates, and are on 
an equal footing with men, and a suffrage 
resolution is in almost every State plat- 
form. At the Louisville Conference just 
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anil where workers were present from | 


all parts of the United States, an attempt 
to reorganize and leave the women out’ 
was voted down. 

It would seem strange if these two 
armies of men and women, both fighting 
for our cause, should march along year 
after year and never say to each other, 
“Let us help each other.” There is a 
great straining after false motives just 
now, and seeking for future ruin that has 
not the least sign of appearing. Mean- 
while, the liquor business is “lying low 
and plying its sack,” as one of the old- 
time Californians said some time ago. 

“It is never best to swap horses while 
crossing a stream,” said Lincoln. As our 
present leaders and their methods have 
done so well for us and the cause, it would 
seem the height of folly to attempt to 
change either. EMMA HARRIMAN. 


oe ae 
FROM MY STUDY IN THE CHURCH. 


[ am a believer in woman’s rights. I 
want woman to have the right to every- 
thing she can do. I do not know but it is 
her right to bea minister. Why not? I 
have, therefore, been specially interested 
in a letter which Dr. Gilbert has handed 
me, arguing that in this appalling lack of 
ministers we should ‘‘call out the reserves,” 
and these reserves, the writer says, are the 
women. I am going to let the reader 
have a part of what the writer, and she is 
a woman, says: 





‘In the membership of our churches 
there are two girls to one boy. Many of 
these girls are bright, earnest, consec rated 
( ‘hristians, fairly pining for some special 
work to do in’ God’s kingdom. If the 
doors of your colleges and seminaries 
were thrown open to them and an appeal 
was made to them in behalf of the work, 
it would’meet with a quick and hearty re- 
sponse. The writer of this letter was con- 
secrated to the ministry by her parents be- 
fore she was born, on condition that she 
should be a boy. But she wasn’t a boy, 
and so the Congregational Church lost one 
minister by the mere accident of sex, and 
I believe it is losing a great many more by 
the same accident. But this girl, who 
should have been a boy, inherited from 
her father’s family intellectual tastes and 
a voice for public speaking, and from her 
mother’s, good health and practical ener- 
gy. She was converted in childhood, and 
at an early age was ready to consecrate 
herself to Christian work. But no call 
came to her until years afterward, when 
the W. C. T. U. opened its doors to her, 
and she found use for her talents. Now, 
why, I ask, should not her parents have 
carried out their original design, and edu- 
cated her for the ministry, as they fully 
intended to do had she been a boy? And 
why should not the parents of to-day be 
encouraged to consecrate their girls as 
well as their boys to the ministry? The 
three hundred and more successful lectur- 
ers and evangelists of the W. C. T. U. 
prove that women can speak in public 
with dignity and womanliness.” 


My only comment is a question: Why 
should not women preach?—Chicago Ad- 


vance. 
oe 


CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 
MERRY MARCH. 


BY JULIA A. MELVIN. 








Little Month of March to his mother said one day, 
“If I'll be a good boy, may I go out and play?” 


“Yes, if you'll be gentle and sing a pretty song, 
Keeping out of mischief, you can march along.” 


Mamma brought his mittens, overcoat, and cap, 
Wound a woollen muffler round the little chap. 


March climbed on the housetop, meaning to be good, 
Ate a big, long icicle for simple, cooling food. 


“A fellow must amuse himself.” How, he didn’t 
know; 

Then March blew down the chimney, hard as he 
could blow. 


What a puff of smoke came into the frying-pan! 
Pussy humpedther back and spat, and for outdoors 
ran. 


April in her cradle—tiniest baby girl— 
Was truly lifted off the floor with a whisk and whirl. 


Grandma’swap flew off her head, ashes strewed the 
floor ; 

Little Month of March laughed till he could laugh 
no more ; 


Turned a dozen somersaults, piled the snow like 
sheaves, 
Dashed the row of icicles off the cottage eaves. 


Little Month of March had his frolic—oh, but pray, 
If asked about the mischief, what will he have to 
say? Y. T. Banner. 
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TWO CALIFORNIAN DOGS. 


An old Californian was telling me recent- 
ly of a dog who lived in the early days at 
San Francisco, and who rejoiced in the 
strange name of ‘“‘Bode.”” When or how 
or by whom he had been christened, no 
one knew, but every one was fond of 
“Bode.” 

He was a mongrel, with rough, shaggy 
hair, and no points of beauty, but with an 
independence and pluck that made him 
friends among the pioneers of that day. 
He did not own a single master, but half 
the city claimed him, and he was the affec- 
tionate friend of hundreds. 


Such an unsettled condition of affairs | 


would have made an outcast and a strag- 
gler of an Eastern dog, but not so with | 











| 


habit which amounted to a settled custom 
as to his daily actions, and which gave him 
a recognized place in the bustling town. 

He followed a regular route of visits, 
calling for his breakfast at one house, for 
his dinner at the next, aud for his supper 
at the third; then going on to the fourth, 
fifth and sixth the next day, and so on 
through street after street in a circuit 
which it took him months to complete. 

No amount of petting, no offer of tempt- 
ing food could change this habit, and for 
some years Bode continued it without de- 
viation. His temper was good, but oc- 
casionally he wus driven to fight by other 
dogs, and when he did the battle was a se- 
vere one. It was his reputation that he 
had never been whipped. 

One morning in November, as the China 
steamer left her dock and before she was 
fairly under way, a magniticent Newfound- 
land came racing down Montgomery Street, 
and rushed out to the extreme edge of the 
dock, looking after the steamer and bark- 
ing wildly. 

His master was on board, and the poor 





dog knew it; but it was too late—he could | 


not reach him, and all day long, a stranger 
in a strange city, the great, handsome New- 
foundland sat upon the wharf and gazed 
mournfully out upon the blue bay. 

For two days the faithful animal thus 
remained, taking no food, and only walk- 
ing about a little and moaning. The dock 
men were becoming afraid, that he was 
sick, or that grief might drive him mad, 
when Bode appeared on the scene. He 
made the acquaintance of the Newfound- 
land, and seemed at once thoroughly to 
understand his case. 

After a few moments of trotting up and 
down, doubtless talking in dog-fashion, 
the two left the wharf together, Bode guid- 
ing his new friend to his own dining- 
place, where he saw that he was supplied 
with a bountiful repast; and from that 
day the animals were inseparable. 

‘“‘Lazarus,” as the Newfoundland was 
christened, had not half the energy of 
Bode, nor, indeed, the pluck, for if at- 
tacked he generally ran away, leaving 
Bode to settle the dispute; but he was 
handsome and good-natured, and readily 
adapted himself to the customs of his res- 
cuer, especially as those customs meant 
three good meals each day. 

Both dogs became as well known as any 
of the prominent business men of the town, 
and for nearly three years they were always 
to be seen together, Bode evidently the 
leading spirit, caring for and protecting 
his companion. Then came a change. 
Lazarus fell sick, and after moping for a 
few days, crouched in a corner and died. 

Poor Bode! He stood near his dead 
friend and defended his cold body from 
any intruder, 
a week, refusing all food himself; then, 
as the end approached, he curled beside 
his old companion 
life away. 

The rough miners and 
who made that far-away city their home, 
buried the two in one grave, and placed 
above them a neat head-board on which 
was written: ‘‘Lazarus and Bode, Faithful 





Friends.”—F. E. Hamilton, in March Wide 
Awake. 
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HUMOROUS. 
No ‘TIME FOR FOOLISHNESS.— Dealer 


(to countryman looking at clocks)—Now, 
there’s something uni jue in the way of 
clocks, sir. When the hour begins, a bird 
comes out from the top and sings, ‘*Cuck- 
oo.” For instance, I turn this hand to three 


canine or human, for almost | 
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frontiersmen | 


o’clock, and now the bird comes out and | 


~~ “Cuckoo” three times. 

‘ountryman (enthusiastically, to wife) — 

7 Mariar, don’t that beat all! 
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HQUIPOISH “WAIST. 


For Ladies, Misses, Children and Infants. 
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PRICES. 
Whole Back, withoat Bones........ -$1.75 





° Bone Front only...... « 2.00 
« @ * Laced Back, Boned Front and Back.. + 2.25 
sad 610, Misses’ Whole Back without Bones............ + 1.50 
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R MEASURING. 


For Ladies and Misses, take a snug measure around waist over dress, and give it to us in inches. 
For Children and Infants, take chest measure also, and state age of child. 


Weshall take pleasure in sendi: 
we will exchange or refund the money, if returned 


GEORGE FROST & CO., 31 


ng circulars to all who desire to learn more about this spemtertonsqummens 
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nD order. 
a#@ One good Agent wanted for every City and Town in the United States. 
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Mention THE WOMAN'S JOURNAL. 
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Patented Textile Fabrics 
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Magee’s Emulsion 
PURE COD LIVER OIL, 
| Extract of Malt, and 
Compound Syrup of {(iincand' Boas) 
A Reliable Remedy for 
Consumption, Coughs, Colds, Bronchitis, Dyspep- 
sia, Scrofula and General Debility. 


easy totake. Does not produce Nausea, 
alt easily assimilated. 
“Gaeneeae of Physicians are prosertntag it in 
their regular practice and many assert t 


_ THE BEST EMULSION in the MARKET. | 


Ask your Druggist for it and take no other. 


J. A. MAGEE & CO., Manufacturers, 


Lawrence, Mass.; Varentty Canada. 4 


LADIES’ LUNCH 


BR or etal 10 cents; Oyster Stew, 20cents a 
ahed or Boiled Fish, 20 cents; Roast Chicken, 30 
pa on Lobster Salad, 30 cents; Ice cream, 10 cents; 
Tea or Coffee, 5 cents; Delicious Rolls, 10 cents per 


| doz.; Superior Wedding Cake, 50 cents Ib.; very 


me half the forenoon every day to look | 


after the bird. 


TEACHING HER A LEsson.— Uncle Rastus 
(who has caused the arrest of his wife for 
assault)—I want yo’ ter gib it to her, jedge ; 

ib her the limick ob de law. Dis aint de 
ust time she ‘saulted me. 

Judge—I'm afraid, aunty, I'll have to fine 
you ten dollars. 

Aunty—W ell, 
cents. 

Judge (to Uncle 
lars, Uncle Rastus. 

Unele Rastus (hanging over the money 


yo’ honah, [ aint got ten | 


Rastus)—It’ll be ten dol- | 


with a bewildered look as who should say, | 


this may be right or this may be wrong)— | 


All right, jedge : dere’s de money. (To 
wife, as they leave court together, )—-Dar, 
ole woman, I trus’ dis yere *sperience ‘ll 
l’arn yo’ a lesson what yo’ won’ fergit. 





; CONSUMPTION SURELY CURED. 
To the Editor ; 

Please inform your readers that I have a posi- 
tive remedy for the above-named disease. By its 
timely use thousands of hopeless cases have been 
permanently cured. I shall be glad to send two 
bottles of my remedy FREE to any of your read- 
ers who have consumption if they will send me 
their Express and P. O. address. 


Respectfully, T. A. Stocum, M. C., 
18] Pearl Street, New York. 





Tue popular blood purifier, Hood’s Sarsapa- 


Bode. While he was known to so many | rilla, is having a tremendous sale this season. 


and had no particular home, yet he had a | Nearly eserybody takes it. Try it yourself. 


rich Ice Cream, 50 cents qt. Wedding receptions 
and other perme carefully served by polite and 
competent waiters. Fine linens and glass, elegant 
silver and china. Prices reasonable. 

Ample Toilet-room for Ladies. 


D. COOK & CO. Avon and Bedford Sts. 
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WILL LUNCH 
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NEW LADIES’ LUNCH PARLOR, 
413 WASHINGTON STREET. 
Oak Grove Farm. 
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ress Reform Rooms, 


No. 5 Hamilton Place, Boston. 
Established 1874. 


Combination Garments A Specialty 


We wish to call attention to the fact that our 
COMBINATION SUITS, both Cotton and Flan- 
nel, are made to order, and cut from measure ip a 

tyle peculiar to ourselves, and are superior to al 
ers in the market. The garments are made from 
white and scarlet, all wool, heavy and light merino, 
auze and cotton. The Merino and Wool Suits are 
nshrinking. We warrant good-fitting and comfort- 
able garments. 

Ladies desiring neatnees of finish and fine hand- 
sewing, with elaborate trimmings, can rely upon 
our work as being FIKST-CLASS in every respect. 


Dress Reform and other Waists. 
CORDED WAISTS A SPECIALTY. 


Send for Descriptive Catalogue. 


A. ZT. POGSG., 
5 Hamilton Place. 
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OLD EVERYWHERE. 


The Philanthropist. 


Published monthly for the Promotion of Social 
Purity, the Better Protection of the Y: the 
on of Meng and the Prevention of ite 
ation by ‘he State 
AARON M. POWELw 
ANNA RICE POWELL, | 2Drrone. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE. 
Fifty cents a year. Three copies, a year, $1.25. 
Five pies, a year, $2.00. 
TEN WHITE CROSS TRACTS, by the p= ae | 
of Durham, ELLICE HOPKINS, and others, 
centseach. $2.00 a hundred. 


THE PHILANTHROPIST 
0. Box 2564, New York City 
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MEDICAL REGISTER., 


DRS. COLBY & TAYLOR. 
Office and Residence, 
Uffice hours from 10.A. M. to 4 P.M. 


SARAH A. COLBY. ESTHER W. TAYLOR. 





Dr. LUCY W. TUCK, 


2 Park Square. 
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reserved for tulle practice. Take clevator. . 





COLLEGE OF 


PHYSICIANS and SURGEONS, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Admits students of both sexes. The instruction 
consists of a three years’ graded course of Didactic 
and Clinical Lectures and tical work in the Lab- 
oratory and Dissecting Room. 





FEES. 
For OneCourse of Lectures........+-+eeeeees $ 85.00 
For the Three Courses, including Martcula. 
tion and in advance.........+++++ eee 00 
Matriculation Fee (Yearly) ......... ° 5.00 
Demonstrator’s wees payable oat once. ee 5.00 
Graduation Fee...........- setcccesceees 30,00 


For further particulars or catalogues eddvens 
Dr. C. P. THAYER, ) Registrar, 


WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY. 


Winter Session opens Uctober lst.; ending Ma 
1889. Three years’ ed course. Lectures, Quissee, 
Laboratory pom hee full Clinical Instruction. Stu. 
dents are aiso admitted to Clinics in almost all the 
Hospitals and Dispensaries of New York. For an- 
nouncements and information oP ly » > 

EMILY BLACKWE Ty ,» Dean, 
128 Becond phe New York. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 


Thirty-six Leaflets are now ready, and 
for sale at cost at office WOMAN’s JouR- 
NAL, No. 3 Park St., Boston. Send in your 
orders. More suffragists can be made by 
the systematic distribution of Leaflets 
than by any other instrumentality. Sample 


| copies of gll the Leaflets sent by mail for 
| 10 cents. 


SINGLE LEAFLETS 
Eminent Opinions for Woman Suffrage. 
Woman Suffrage Catechism, by Lucy Stone. 
Why the W. C. T. U. Seeks the Ballot, by 


| Mary B. Willard. 


A Plea for Universal Suffrage, by Wm. Lloyd 


| Garrison, Jr. 





| 


Thirteen Years in Wyoming. 

More Facts from Wyoming. 

Woman Suffrage in Wyoming. 

Woman Suffrage in Washington Territory. 

Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 

The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth Higgin- 
on. 

The Bible or Woman Snffrage, by Rev. J. W. 
Bashford. 

The Government of Cities, by H. B. Blackwell. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, by Ednah D. 
Cheney. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, No. 2, by Ed- 
nah D. Cheney. 
Woman’s Rights Fables, by Lillie Devereux 
Blake. 
{{{Rev. James Freeman Clarke vs. Francis Park- 
man. 

Prof. Carruth on Suffrage. 

A Duty of Women, by Frances Power Cobbe. 

Senator Anthony for Woman Suffrage. 

Henry Ward Beecher on Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Man’s Right, by Henry Ward 
Beecher. 

Independence Day for Women. 

Ohio Constitution and Woman Suftrage. 

Song Leaflet. 


Price of Single Leaflets, 10 cents per 
hundred of one kind, at WOMAN’s JOUR- 
NAL Office, or 15 cents for the same, post- 
paid, by mail. 

DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 

No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, by 
the Hon. John D. Long. 

The Advancement of Women, by Mary A. Liv- 


ermore. 
Woman Suffrage Essential to Pure Govern 


| ment, by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar 


Woman Suftrage Essential to a True Republic 


| by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 


Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 


| @Equal Rights for Women, by George William 





Curtis. ~~ 5rw 

The Forgotten Woman in Masvachusetts, by 
Wn. I. Bowditch. 

How Men Rob and Enslave Wcmen, by Wm. 
I. Bowditch. 

Woman Suffrage, py Kev. James Freemap 
Clarke. Gag 

Jesus Christ the Emancipator of Women, by 
Rev. C. C. Harrah. 

The Women’s Vote in Kansas. ‘By Judge 
Adams, Secretary of Kansas Historical Society 

Our Right to Govern Ourselves, by William 
1. Bowditch, 75 cents per hundred, postpaid. 

Price of Double Leaflets. 20 cents per 
hundred of one kind, at Woman’s Jour- 
NAL Office, No. 3 Park Street, Boston, 
Mass., or 30 cents for the same, postpaid, 
by mail. 


KCENICS Liercompiainw, Bitton, 
Headache, 





BROWN & CO.’s 


WINE OF COCA Sz#vz, omic! so 


JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO., 
405 Washington, Cor. Bedfo 4 St., Boston. 





Wednesday 
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TRIAL U UNION. 


(CONDUCTED BY Y MRS. A. M. DIAZ.) 
At the Wednesday evening Entertain- 


WOMEN’S EDUCATIONAL AND INDUS- | 


paint and whitewash can make — 
where our cooking-classes, under the lead- 


ership of a graduate from the Boston 


| 


| Cooking-School, are doing good work. 


We have large and handsome parlors, and 


ment of the Boston E. and I. Union, on | a cozy library and reading-room, connected 


March 13, the rooms were well filled. The | 
opening piece was played by Madame 
Richardson, who kindly consented to give 
so-called ‘“‘popular airs’ in lieu of the 
classical music which she prefers. She 
began with “Home, Sweet Home.” 
touch is full of verve, and the notes rang 
out clear and crisp under her swift fingers 
as she made many variations on her theme. 
She was followed by Miss Lilla Kelly, 
who recited “Thora,” by Prof. Bjornsen, 
with a quiet grace of manner and more 
subjugation of gesture than usually con- 
tents young recitationists. Miss Minna 
Schofield gave two songs. Her voice is 
above the average in range and strength, 
and would be capable of filling a much 
larger hall. The audience were apprecia- 
tive and gave good testimony of their en- 
joyment. These Wednesday evening en- 
tertainments are free to all. 





Inu the Industrial department the coura- 
geous keep well up to the work, but slips 
do come. If any one gets heavy cake, it is 
often one who will make the most of the 
grievance, but not always, for we have 
some delightful customers who appreciate 
all that theUnion is doing. 





In the Salesrooms we have a new salad 
wafer which is much liked, though little 
known; also some extra nice amber 
sugar syrup for griddle cakes. 
ceived from the fancy goods room recent- 
ly an order from San Francisco, a child's 
plush outside garment trimmed with fur 
and hood to match; a lovely blue silk slip 
under finest of wrought muslin and lace. 
A large doll went to New York last week. 
Our china shelves are very attractive. 
Miss Clark is liked by all who come to the 
fancy goods department. We have a very 
interested and faithful sub-committee. 
As to our general committee, too much 
cannot be said. The consignors as a rule 
are very nice. 
intercourse with them I have only had to 
lay down the law three times. 
out a great deal of money, 
ing that we are not professional we do the 
work tolerably well and make very few 
mistakes. We have about 700 consignors, 
of whom 130 send to the food department. 

N. 





At the Sunday meeting, March 17, Mrs. 
Anna C, Lee explained the “Six Days of 
Genesis,” according to the New Theology. 
She regarded them as successive states in 
the regeneration of man collectively and 
individually; revealing a spiritual evolu- 
tion from the chaos of ignorance to the 
likeness of God. The Bible was declared 
to contain something more than Oriental 
imagery and unauthentic ancient history. 
**We no longer render homage to what has 
been handed down from one generation to 
another unless it commends itself to our 
reason, and is in harmony with the most 
advanced discoveries of science.” The 
speaker said of the writings of Emanuel 
Swedenborg that they contained a com- 
plete system of spiritual philosophy; a 
vast mine where one must dig for treas- 
ures, for they are not found on the sur- 
face. 





On Tuesday, March 19, at the Mothers’ 
Meeting of the Women’s Union, Mrs. Dr. 
Dutton presented worthy thoughts con- 
cerning the special education of children 
by the mother. The subject led to valua- 
ble suggestions and conversation, in which 
most of the ladies present participated. 





Miss A. M. Beecher will speak at the 
‘*Mothers’ Meeting,” April 2, at 2 P. M., 
subject, ‘“‘What Women are Thinking.” 
All women, young and old, are welcome 
to these meetings. 





A new class in dress-making will begin 
the last week in March. 





‘The regular Union Meeting will be held 


the constitution. 


-*o+- — 
E. AND I. U. OF SAN FRANCISCO. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., 
MARCH 18, 1889. } 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

Our Union here is prospering, and has 
already exceeded the expectations even of 
the most sanguine among us. We realize 
that we are still in the formative state; 
everything we undertake is really an ex- 


beginning that if we had to spend a whole 
year in finding out what we want to do, 
we would not count that year lost. 

We started very modestly, last Novem- 
ber, in two rooms, but they were soon 
found wholly inadequate to the demands 
of our work. Feb. 1st we ‘‘went to house- 
keeping” in our present quarters on Geary 
Street. Here we nave a pleasant dining- 
room and kitchen, dainty as fresh paper, 


Her | 





| by folding doors with the parlors, and 
plenty of room for our classes, which are 
growing to be a popular feature of the 
work. Our membership is increasing 


| daily, and probably at the end of our first 


year will exceed 500. It is, in fact, the 
verdict of all that ‘‘the Women’s Union 
has come to stay.” 

Our work, of necessity, deals largely with 
the stranger within our gates. 
membership probably two-thirds are new- 





| 


| 


Of our | 


comers in the city, if not on the Coast, | 
| the result of the New York State Legisla- 


who are attracted by the social features 
of the Union. Already we are coming to 
be regarded as the natural dispensers of 
all that information of which strangers in 


a strange land stand in need. Some time | 


ago one of our members, a new-comer to 
the city, while bound for the post-office, 
lost her way within less than a block and 
a half of her destination. She asked three 


men to direct her to the post-office, but | 


one after the other replied: 
am a stranger here.”” Amid such a popu- 


“Teannot. I | 


| lation, the womap who finds a company | 


We re- ' 


In all the ten years of my | 


We pay | 
and consider- | 


of sisters who make it their business to be 
able to direct her upon every subject, nat- 
urally feels as if she had fallen upon a 
veritable haven of refuge. 

‘“*What a splendid idea this society is,” 
is the exclamation we often hear. ‘It is 


just what this city needs.” 


One mother whose daughter is trying to 
make her way in the city, came in from 
the country the other day. She came at 
once to the Union. She had seen an ac- 
count of our work in an outside paper, and 
wished to see for herself if it was true. 
“For if it is,” she said, *‘it is just what I 
want my girl to be in while she is away 
from: home.” She went away enthusias- 
tic, promising that ‘ther girl’ and her 
girl’s companions should come into the 
Union. Mrs. C. D. Adsit, well known to 
you all, is giving her course of art lectures 
before the Union, and awakens an interest 
that cannot fail to give a decided impetus 
to the study of art in this city. 

One feature of work which we mean to 
introduce us soon as possible, is a kinder- 
garten training-class for that large body 


| of young girls who seek positions as chil- 
| dren’s nurses, while knowing no more of 


i 


at 3 P. M., next Tuesday, as appointed by | is Guo to the Rindaees of Mins. 


the care and requirements of children than 
they do of the nebular theory. We hope 
for good results from this experiment. 
ADELINE E. KNapp, 
Cor. Secy. 
~*or- 


CHARITIES AND REFORMS. 


HORACE MANN SCHOOL FOR THE 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

In 1869 the School Board of Bostén es- 
tablished a day school for children called 
the Boston School for Deaf Mutes. In 
1877 the name was changed to the Horace 
Mann School for the Deaf. ‘There were 
two reasons for this change: First, the 
children that enter the school are deaf but 
not necessarily dumb. Second, Horace 
Mann was the one to introduce the method 
of teaching articulation to the deaf in this 
country. Thus the name at present is 
much better adapted to the institution. 

The rules and regulations of this school 
are the same as those of any public school, 
but the teaching is much more elementary. 
Some of the children who enter can talk a 
little, but most have to begin with the 
merest consonant and vowel elements. 
The ages of the scholars vary from five to 
sixteen; but it is quite noticeable that the 
younger ones make progress very rapidly. 
One little fellow at the school who is not 
quite five has made rapid strides since he 
entered and his teachers consider him quite 
remarkable. He has a good intellect and 
his mental alertness is very marked. 

In view of instructing the very young 
children who cannot hear, a kindergarten 
has been started in West Medford. ‘This 
home for children is called the ‘‘Sarah 
Fuller Home,” and that it has been started 
Francis 
Brooks. Miss Fuller is principal of the 
Horace Mann School, and her long-desired 
wish for a kindergarten has been fulfilled 
in this home, There is a little book, writ- 
ten and illustrated by Miss Edith Jordan, 
that gives a full account of the home and 
the work. 


DEAF. 


The result of the work of both these | 
schools is that scholars can be educated so | 
that they may enter other schools of high- | 


er grade, or may enter stores, shops and 


themselves. M. M. W. 





THE ELMIRA REFORMATORY. 
Editors Woman’s Journal : 
* One of the largest and most beautifully 
located institutions in this country is the 
Elmira Reformatory in New York. In its 


| selfish toward men, 


| fi i h 
periment with us, but we decided at the | poneeeas, ane Gimp, RP ee 


appointments and discipline it approaches | 


asylums in England and Wales than any | 


other American prison. 











The main eee of the system intro- 
duced by the superintendent, Mr. Brock- 
way, are as follows: 

(a.) Separation by classes as regards 
the young and old. 

(6.) Separation by promotion in grades, 
lowest, neutral, highest. 

(e.) Industry and industria] education. 

(d.) Conditional liberation. 

(e.) Interminable sentence. 

(f.) Indeterminate sentence. 

This system, as carried out, has been 
very successful. Of the great number en- 


| tering the prison, 83 1-4 per cent. have 


been reformed and 90 per cent. have never 
been recommitted. 

The great factors of reform have been 
personal influence and industry. What 


ture’s action in regard to prison labor will be 
remains to beseen. All those interested in 
the suppression of vice and in criminal re- 
form greatly fear this action. 

MARTHA M. WHITTEMORE. 


~* 
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BOURBON COUNTY QUARTERLY MEETING. 


Fort Scott, Kans., MARcH 15, 1889. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

The Bourbon County Equal Suffrage 
Society held its regular quarterly conven- 
tion on Saturday, March 2, at the Fort 
Scott Opera House. The president, Dr. 
Sarah C. Hall, occupied the chair, and 
Prof. S. Jones, of Uniontown, acted as sec- 
retary. An interesting business session 
was held. Reports were made from the 
different societies, and a hopeful view of 
the future was argued from the flattering 
progress made in the past. One death 
was reported—that of Mrs. White, of Hiatt- 
ville, a lovely Christian woman, whose 
vacant place cannot easily be filled. We 
can only cherish her memory. 

The lecture bureau and the business 
committee reported; the former having 
furnished quite a number of suffrage lec- 
tures at different points in the county, and 
the latter having regularly supplied suf- 
frage departments to two of the county 
papers, and notices of suffrage meetings 
to all. In the afternoon, as the call issued 
by the county convention was for a ladies’ 
mass meeting, the Opera House was filled 
at an early hour. The speaking was pre- 
ceded by music rendered by Mrs. Hannah 
Heine, and a beautiful poem was read by 
Mrs. Annie D. Swenson. The meeting 
was then addressed by Mrs. Laura M. 
Johns, State president of the E. 8S. S., Miss 
Genevieve Lel Hawley, Dr. J.N. McWharf, 
Dr. Sarah C. Hall, Miss Hattie Dyer, and 
Prof. D. E. Sanders, of the Normal 
School. 

In the evening Mrs. Laura M. Johns ad- 
dressed a large audience. Her speech is 
highly commended by all who heard it. 
The several meetings will doubtless result 
in much good, and stir the ladies up to a 
realizing sense of the responsibility that 
rests upon them as voters. We hope that 
Fort Scott will come to the front with the 
largest list of women voters of any city in 
the State. ANNA E. HOUGHTON, 

Cor. Sec’y B. C. E. 8. 8. 


—__—_—_—_e¢¢—_____ 
REV. OLYMPIA BROWN IN FREEPORT. 


FREEPORT, ILL., MARCH 14, 1889. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

We find a great source of satisfaction in 
the success of the meetings just conducted 
here by the Rev. Olympia Brown, of Ra- 
cine, Wis. They began on Saturday with 
a Bible reading, and ended on Monday 
evening, when a large audience listened to 
her lecture on ‘‘Woman and Education.” 
Her eloquent words and sound logic, re- 
inforced by the suffrage leaflets which our 
society freely distributed, have made many 
new converts, and we are glad to see the 
good work go on. F. |. HAWEs, 

Sec’y E. 8. A. 
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ONE-SIDED LEGISLATION. 





New Mexico has passed over the Goy- 
ernor’s veto “an act prohibiting women 
from entering saloons for the purpose of 
drinking ; and forbidding the employment 
of women or girls in saloons or gambling- 
rooms.” The Union Signal says: 


The reasons for the Governor's veto 
have not, in so far as we can learn, been 
made public. It may have been too "great 
a strain upon his chivalry to sign a bill 
imposing an actual sumptuary law upon a 
class unenfranchised, numerically less, and 
ayer weaker, than the one to which 

e and the framers of the act belong. 

Now we believe prohibition is good for 
all ages, sexes and conditions, and as 
women we are willing to have the blessing 
first. It is not in woman’s nature to be 
Surely, the daughters 
of Eve will not be slow to offer a share of 
this apple to the sons of Adam, with the 
assurance that it is good. Let the Women’s 
Christian ‘Temperance Union of New 
Mexico immediately, with pen, tongue, 
and petitions, begin to agitate an amend- 
ment, changin if the word “‘women” to 

rsons,” making the act read: ‘To pro- 
hibit persons from enterin forbidding for } 
purpose of drinking; an 


more nearly to the perfection of similar employment of persons in saloons or Lad zam- 


bling-rooms.” The law as passed was 
entirely the work of men, but they will 
not deny women so modest a request as 





ee 





says: 
from ente and in saloons be 
enforced, there will be fewer ne 
creatures of this kind Sola 
streets.” Let the pro 
be enforced, and there eet be ae 
en creatures of any sort parading the 
street. There has been an occasional 
instance in the Territory of a drunken 
woman shooting an ex-paramour. But for 
every shot fired by a drunken woman, 
how many have been fired by drunken 
men? There is no lack of this sort of 
argument for full prohibition. Every 
man who falls by the avenging bullet of a 
cast-off mistress, is offset by a score of 
faithful wives slaughtered by drunken 
husbands. Prohibition of the sale of 
liquor to women has been ~ in a 
number of States during the ear, 
even meeting the approval of t “y 1 quor 
Dealers’ Association, which seems to in- 
dicate that women are poor customers, as 
well as troublesome. Plainly, men see 
how to protect themselves frum violence, 
and having the ballot and legislative 
function, they exert the right and power 
of self-preservation, while they fail to 
protect women by including men in the 
prohibitory provisions. Seeing the ease 
with which they raise a shield over their 
own bodies, need they wonder that women 
dare risk the subtle peril which surrounds 
the ballot-box, and *‘want to vote?” The 
women of New Mexico are certainly justi- 
fied in demanding either universal prohi- 
bition or universal suffrage. 
scilplipitiiaee 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN CANADA. 
NEw YORK, MARCH 21, 1889. 


Editors Woman's Journal : 

The list of Canadian provinces in your 
last issue, where women have municipal 
suffrage, omits the largest, British Colum- 
bia, with 341,000 square miles. Municipal 
suffrage has existed there for years; and 
in Parliament last year the premier, Hon. 
John Robson, and other leading men, testi- 
fied warmly to its good effects, and fa- 
vored extending parliamentary suffrage to 
women. 

While it is true that Quebec has no gen- 
eral law securing municipal suffrage to 
women, the latter have it in another way. 
The Quebec Parliament has inserted in the 
charters of Quebec, Montreal and other 
municipalities, provisions enabling tax- 
paying widows and spinsters to vote there- 
in. A gentleman at your Massachusetts 
sociable in January told me he well re- 
membered his mother voting as a tax- 
payer in Quebec years since. My authori- 
ty for these statements is the charters 
themselves, a number whereof [ have ex- 
amined, and statements of their effect by 
the Assistant Attorney-General of Quebec, 
Hon. Joseph A. Defoy. 

In ‘**Freedom’s Conquests,”’ the state- 
ment is made that municipal woman suf- 
frage exists in every mainland province of 
Canada; this is the fact; and your case is 
stronger than you have stated it. 
HAMILTON WILLCOX. 
+e 


THEMES OF GREAT COMPOSERS. 








Miss Charlotte W. Hawes, whose Music 
Rooms are at 3 Park Street, has issued a 
Souvenir,—a little book entitled ‘*Famous 
Themes of Great Composers,” being re- 
productions in fac simile of ‘‘I Know that 
My Redeemer Liveth,”’ of Handel; Sonata, 
Op. 26, of Beethoven; Song, Mozart; Pre- 
lude, ‘*‘Ave Maria,” J. Sebastian Bach; 
‘“Erl King,” Franz Schubert; and a Song 
without Words, by Mendelssohn. The 
third edition is already in preparation, to 
which will be added a Prelude of Chopin; 
‘Invitation to the Waltz,” by Von Weber; 
Scherzino, by Robt. Schumann; Theme 
from Overture and Tannhauser, Richard 
Wagner and Franz Liszt. ‘To these are at- 
tached the autograph of each composer, 
and nothing has been spared to make it 
perfect of its kind. Every musician will 
at once see its value. Its cost is 75 cents. 
Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 





Miss Fisk, 53 West Street, has received a choice 
importation of 4-button dogskin gloves for ladies. 





NOTMAN PHOTO. CO. 


STUDIOS AT 
3 Park Street and 184 Boylston Street, 
BOSTON, MASS.; 
48 North Pearl Street, 
ALBANY, N. Y. 


Special Tickets for sale at WOMAN’s JOURNAL 
office at greatly reduced rates. 





MISS M. F. FISK, 
No. 53 West Street, 


Has just received for Spring wear a very fine assort- 
ment of 


DOGSKIN GLOVES 


FOR LADIES. 





SPECIAL NOTICES. 
‘shat 308 Ma Mire d. Herbert Sawyer ll nce 
her paper on Gladstone. 


OOF | 1g Destes Peer deens nnd Laduatetel Unica, 

3 P.M. Subject: “ome Lessons Taught by 

Drama of Parsifal.” All women invited. a7 & 
the 

















Beautiful Double Parlors for evening > 
erings. Attention is invited to the rooms of the 
Massachusetts Woman S 8 Park 
St. Extra chairs, &e. Apply at the rooms, 





ANTED. Boston dress-cu' school, 37 

Winter St., Mrs. B.A. STEAL s’ improved 

tailor method taught; patterns cut by measurement; 
suit cut and made to order ; satisfaction guaranteed 


MT, CARROLL SEMINARY oy 


vantages, with opportunity for self-h 





WASTE EMBROIDERY SILK. 
Colors, 40 cents 

Py or assorted colors, ane ant on per oz. Ill 

Pamphlet with rules for ress by ihe 

the fhe celebrated Barek ke Spool Silk weet manutaciare 

Knitting Silks. Eureka Silk Mfg Co., Bos eae 


(Mrs.) E. C. ATWOOD, 
Life and Fire 


INSURANCE AGENCY, 


Telephone 512. 54 Equitable Building. 


LELIA J. ROBINSON 
Attorney and Counsellor at Law, 
5 Pemberton Square, Room 25, Boston, 


Consultation free to Women Saturdays, 2 to 4 P.M.) 


MASSAGE TREATMENTS, 


At 84 West Newton Street, or will call on pote 
at their residence - oa Call, or addre 

. J. CLARKE 

et ‘West Newton St., 


A WANT SUPPLIED ! 


The First Exclusive 


Retail Bedding Store 


in New England. 


BRASS BEDSTEADS, 
IRON BEDSTEADS, 


and a full line of Fine Bedding always in stock. In- 
fants’, Children’s and Invalids’ Bedding a specialty. 


Ask tosee the SIESTA CRIB MATTRESS 
and PILLOW. Now is the time to have your Hair 
Mattresses, Pillows, Bolsters and Beds Remade and 
Renovated. 


PUTNAM & CO., 
8 and 10 Beach St. 


ESTABLISHED 1849. 


STAMMERING 


And all Defects of Speech Corrected. 


The training is physiological, easy for the pupil 
to grasp, and varied to meet the individual need. 

References: HARRIET CLIsBY, M. D., 74 Boylston 
St., Boston; MARIA UPHAM DRAKE, Newton 
Centre, Mass. 


Call or write for references to 
MRS. E. J. E. THORPE, 
53 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


OUR MESSAGE. 


OFFICIAL ORGAN OF THE 


Massachusetts W. 6. 7. 0. 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY 
At 36 Bromfield Street, Boston. 
MISS E. P. GORDON, Editor. 

YY y BRM Ss: 

One Copy, per Year, 25 Cents. 


Any one sending a list of ten new subscribers will 
receive the paper for one year free of charge. 


CLEARANCE 


Sale of Art Embroideries and Fancy Work 


MRS. A. T. FOGG, 


5 Hamilton Place, 


Beginning MONDAY, MARCH il, will make ® a 
Great Reduction in Prices on 8 
and Finished Articles, to make room tor Spring Goods. 
These are all Choice, Fresh Goods, made from im- 
ported materials in the best and newest styles. 











"Boston, Mon. 




















Woman’s Wages 
By CATHARINE ¢. WAUGH, A. M., LL. B. 


For sale by the author. 
ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS. 


Price, 25 Cents. 


This is a 54- ‘page pamphlet, treating the sub: in 
three parts: “Excuses for Inequality,” Rea- 
sons,” and “Remedies. " it is foreible in srgumen 
and valuable as a book of reference. The ‘‘Remedies 
offered for permanent cure are to give women the 
ae — on all Sa being open to them, 

ive them opportun: 4 y prepare. 

These are advocated so 3 and championed 80 

yo aay that the book will be helpful to students 

question and influential in removing prejudice’ 
THE LEV. ER. 


0. H. SIMONDS & 00. Printers, 45 Temple Place 
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